A  New  Era 


July  1  marked  a  new  era  in  the  conservation  of  fish  and  game  in  North  Carolina.  Before  that 
time  responsibility  for  this  natural  resource  was  held  by  the  Division  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries, 
a  segment  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development.  The  last  General  Assembly  created 
a  new  department  to  be  known  as  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  and  charged  it 
with  the  task  of  managing  fish  and  game.  The  new  Commission  has  been  appointed  by  Governor  R. 
Gregg  Cherry,  and  has  accepted  its  new  duties.  At  its  first  meeting,  the  Commission  announced  only 
a  few  basic  policies.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  that  it  wishes  first  of  all  to  carry  on  a 
constructive  program.  It  has  no  plan  to  tear  down  the  old  insofar  as  it  is  good  and  gives  promise  of 
adding  to  the  fish  and  game  resources  of  the  State. 

I  was  asked  to  assume  the  position  of  Executive  Director  on  a  temporary  basis  to  get  the  work 
under  way.  This  I  accepted  because  of  my  interest  in  the  wildlife  of  the  State  and  because  I  be- 
lieve I  understand  the  problems  facing  the  Commission  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  personnel  of  the 
former  Division  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  on  the  other  hand.  My  contacts  with  the  anglers  and 
hunters  of  the  State,  the  fish  and  game  protectors,  the  biologists,  and  other  persons  interested  in  con- 
servation have  always  been  pleasant.  I  expect  them  to  continue  that  way.  The  time  is  here  for  all 
who  are  interested  in  conservation  of  wildlife  to  work  together  with  a  common  purpose.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  jealousy,  gossip,  or  striving  for  special  privilege.  As  long  as  I  am  Executive  Director  I 
will  be  guided  by  the  wishes  of  the  Commission,  and  shall  strive  to  weigh  each  proposal  in  the  light 
of  the  promise  it  gives  for  better  fishing  and  hunting.  Let's  all  get  busy  and  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel. 

WILLIS  KING. 
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New  Commission  Takes  Over; 

Willis  King  Named  Director 


Without  ceremony,  the  nine 
members  of  the  new  North  Caro- 
lina Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion on  July  1  officially  took  over 
supervision  of  the  State's  game 
and  inland  fisheries  administra- 
tion. Into  the  discard  went  the 
13-year-old  Division  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment and  the  Department's 
20-year  job  of  wildlife  adminis- 
tration. 

A  multitude  of  problems 
dropped  into  the  Commissioner's 
laps  with  their  assumption  of 
their  new  duties.  First  of  these 
was  the  choice  of  an  Executive 
Director,  chief  administrative  of- 
ficer of  the  Commission.  John  D. 
Findlay,  who  had  resigned,  effec- 
tive June  30,  as  Commissioner  of 
the  old  Division  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries,  declined  to  accept 
the  new  post.  He  left  the  State's 
employ  to  enter  private  business 
in  Raleigh. 

The  Commission  then  turned 
to  personnel  of  the  former  Divi- 
sion and  appointed  Willis  King, 
Supervisor  of  Fish  Resources,  as 
Executive  Director,  on  a  tem- 
porary basis. 

The  July  1  session  of  the  Com- 
mission— its  first  official  gather- 
ing— was  not  entirely  new  to  the 
nine  members.  In  two  previous 
meetings  they  had  had  a  good 
warm-up  for  the  new  assignment. 

They  assembled  for  a  session  of 
several  hours  on  June  18  immedi- 
ately after  having  been  sworn  in 
at  Governor  Cherry's  office  by 
Associate  Justice  M.  V.  Barnhill 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Then  they 
met  almost  around  the  clock — 
from  before  9  in  the  morning  un- 
til after  7  at  night — on  June  30, 
the  day  before  the  Commission 
officially  began  existence. 

Coley  Is  Chairman 

First  of  all,  after  they  were 
sworn  in,  the  Commissioners  met 
and  organized.  S.  B.  Coley,  Ra- 
leigh insurance  executive  and 
Commission  member  representing 
the  Third  District,  was  elected 
chairman.  Vice  chairman  is  Dan 
M.  Furr  of  Asheville,  represent- 
ing the  Ninth  District. 

Other  Commissioners  are: 


Joseph  R.  Winslow  of  Rober- 
sonville,  First  District;  Thomas 
J.  White  of  Kinston,  Second;  Har- 
ry A.  Greene  of  Raeford,  Fourth; 
Frank  R.  Erwin  of  Durham,  Fifth; 
D.  K.  Sing  of  Charlotte,  Sixth; 
R.  Floyd  Crouse  of  Sparta,  Sev- 
enth; and  George  W.  Keesee  of 
Gastonia,  Eighth. 

Commissioner  Crouse  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development  for  sev- 
eral years  and  chairman  of  its 
Committee  on  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries.  He  resigned  from  the 
Board  to  accept  the  new  appoint- 
ment. 

Governor  Cherry's  appoint- 
ments to  the  Commission  were 
announced  on  June  11.  First,  Sec- 
ond, and  Third  district  terms  ex- 
pire in  January,  1949;  Fourth, 
Fifth,  and  Sixth  in  January,  1951; 
and  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth 
in  January,  1953.  After  these 
original  appointments,  all  terms 
will  be  for  six  years. 

After  the  organization  meeting, 
when  Mr.  Findlay  declined  the 
position  of  Executive  Director, 
Commissioners  White,  Crouse, 
and  Winslow  were  appointed  a 


Willis  King 


committee  to  recommend  a  man 
for  the  post.  Following  Dr.  King's 
appointment,  the  committee  was 
directed  to  continue  its  search. 

The  new  Executive  Director  is 
a  veteran  of  more  than  six  and 
a  half  years'  service  in  wildlife 
work  with  the  State.  He  attended 
schools  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Arizona.  He  received  his 
Ph.D.  degree  in  Ecology  from 
the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
After  five  years  of  college  teach- 
ing in  Nebraska  and  Ohio  he  be- 
came wildlife  technician  with  the 
National  Park  Service  in  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  of  North 
Carolina,  with  which  he  worked 
six  and  a  half  years.  He  came 
with  the  old  Division  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1940. 

Dr.  King  is  a  member  of  a 
number  of  scientific  societies  and 
author  of  a  number  of  publica- 
tions. He  is  a  charter  member  of 
the  Wildlife  Society;  a  member 
of  the  American  Fisheries  Socie- 
ty; a  member  of  the  Ecological  So- 
ciety; a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Icthyologists  and  Herp- 
etologists;  and  a  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  Academy  of 
Science. 

Next  Meeting  August  11 

Much  of  the  Commission's 
three  sessions  so  far  were  occu- 
pied with  budget  matters,  includ- 
ing plans  for  the  coming  year.  At 
the  July  1  meeting  the  next  ses- 
sion was  scheduled  for  Raleigh 
on  August  11. 

At  the  Governor's  suggestion, 
new  quarters  were  taken  by  the 
Commission,  whose  predecessor 
was  housed  with  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  Educa- 
tion Building  in  Raleigh.  George 
Cherry,  superintendent  of  build- 
ings and  grounds,  worked  this  out 
by  having  the  Commission  swap 
office  space  with  the  State  Board 
of  Alcoholic  Control,  which  had 
rooms  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
Education  Building. 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  the 
Commission  at  its  organization 
meeting  was  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion that  "all  present  employees 
of  the  Division  of  Game  and  In- 
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Members  of  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  pictured  in  the  office  of  Governor  Cherry 
(seated,  left)  where  they  were  sworn  in  on  June  18  by  Associate  Justice  M.  V.  Barnhill  (seated,  right)  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court.  The  Commissioners,  standing,  left  to  right:  Harry  A.  Greene  of  Raeford,  D.  K.  Sing  of 
Charlotte,  R.  Floyd  Crouse  of  Sparta,  Dan  M.  Furr  of  Asheville,  Frank  T.  Erwin  of  Durham,  Thomas  J.  White 
of  Kinston,  Joseph  R.  Winslow  of  Robersonville,  George  W.  Keesee  of  Gastonia,  and  S.  B.  Coley  of  Raleigh. 


land  Fisheries  be  notified  that 
the  Commission  does  not  contem- 
plate discharging  any  of  the  pres- 
ent employees  of  the  Division 
when  it  officially  takes  over  its 
duties." 

Big  Business 

In  assuming  their  duties  with 
the  Commission,  the  nine  mem- 
bers stepped  in  as  directors  of  a 
big  business  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  a  half-million  hunters  and 
fishermen. 

In  the  20  years  during  which 
North  Carolina  has  had  Statewide 
control  of  wildlife  resources, 
game  and  inland  fisheries  admin- 
istration has  grown  from  a  $204,- 
000  business  into  one  which  oper- 
ates on  a  budget  approaching 
$1,000,000— all  of  it  sportsmen's 
money. 

Establishment  of  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  voted  by 
the  last  General  Assembly  as  the 
result  of  a  two-year  campaign  by 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, marks  the  third  phase  of 
Statewide  control.  On  June  1, 
1927,  after  legislative  action,  the 
offices  of  the  State  Game  Warden 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Inland 
Fisheries  were  set  up  in  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment. By  legislative  enact- 
ment of  1933,  these  offices  were 
combined  on  April  15,  1934,  in  the 
department  under  the  title  of 
Commissioner  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries. 
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John  D.  Findlay,  who  resigned, 
effective  June  30,  after  two  years 
as  commissioner,  was  the  third 
man  to  hold  this  position. 

An  extensive,  functioning  pro- 
gram of  game  and  fish  manage- 
ment and  a  vast  layout  of  physi- 
cal properties,  owned  or  managed 
by  the  State,  will  be  taken  over 
by  the  new  Commission.  Carry- 
ing on  the  work  is  a  seven-section 
agency  employing  approximately 
170  persons;  physical  property  in- 
cludes a  chain  of  15  wildlife  man- 
agement areas  totalling  about 
465,000  acres  and  a  system  of  five 
fish  hatcheries  and  two  sub-sta- 
tions which  in  the  past  year  re- 
leased approximately  half  a  mil- 
lion game  fish  into  waters  of  the 
State. 

Recreation  Areas 

Lands  making  up  the  system 
of  management  areas  includes 
State-owned  and  leased  tracts  and 
Federal  lands  on  which  the  State 
carries  on  management  under 
cooperative  agreements  with  the 
U.  S.  government.  In  addition  to 
serving  as  refuges  and  breeding 
grounds  for  the  protection  and 
restoration  of  wildlife,  these  areas 
also  provide  regulated  hunting 
and  fishing  for  the  public. 

The  Lake  Mattamuskeet  Ref- 
uge, covering  50,000  acres  in 
Hyde  County,  is  managed  by  the 
State  cooperatively  with  the  own- 
er, the  Interior  Department.  This 
area  supports  waterfowl  and  fish 


which  provide  regulated  hunting 
and  fishing  for  the  public. 
State-owned  tracts  are: 
Holly  Shelter  Area,  Pender 
County,  48,470  acres,  which  sup- 
ports principally  deer  and  bear; 
Angola  Area,  Pender  County, 
21,134  acres,  deer  and  bear;  Goose 
Creek  Area,  Beaufort  County, 
5,866  acres,  deer;  and  Gull  Rock 
Area,  Hyde  County,  7,500  acres, 
deer  and  bear. 

The  State  leases  the  Pickett- 
Council  Refuge,  Bladen  County, 
3,716  acres,  where  the  principal 
wildlife  is  deer. 

Forest  Service  Lands 

Game  management  is  conduct- 
ed by  the  State  under  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  on  several  national 
forest  lands.  These  are: 

Uwharrie  Area,  Montgomery 
County,  35,588  acres,  deer  and 
wild  turkey;  Pisgah  Game  Pre- 
serve, Buncombe  and  Henderson 
counties,  100,000  acres,  deer,  bear, 
and  trout;  Daniel  Boone  Area, 
Caldwell  County,  46,500  acres, 
deer,  bear,  and  trout;  Mt.  Mitchell 
Area,  Yancey  County,  25,200 
acres,  deer,  bear,  and  trout;  Sher- 
wood Forest  Area,  Haywood 
County,  30,875  acres,  deer,  bear, 
and  trout;  Standing  Indian  Area, 
Macon  County,  28,432  acres,  deer, 
bear,  and  trout;  Wayah  Bald 
Area,  Macon  County,  11,284  acres, 

(Continued  on  page  twenty-three) 
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Field  Crews  Resume 
Water  Research 


No  good  farmer  would  expect 
to  produce  a  profitable  crop  of 
wheat  in  good  tobacco  soil.  Nor 
would  any  good  farmer  waste 
seed  in  soil  which  was  not  pro- 
ductive enough  to  turn  those  seed 
into  profit.  His  first  concern  must 
be  to  get  the  right  things  into 
the  right  places. 

Similarly,  the  fisheries  biologist 
must  start  with  the  same  basic 
concern.  It's  obviously  foolish  to 
release  certain  fish  into  waters 
which  cannot  support  the  species, 
or  to  stock  waters  with  fish  which 
cannot,  for  any  of  a  number  of 
reasons,  find  those  waters  livable. 

So  the  fisheries  biologist  must 
know  the  State's  waters  as  a  farm- 
er must  know  his  soils  if  profit- 
able production  is  to  be  attained. 
Unfortunately,  the  necessary  in- 
formation on  North  Carolina 
fresh-water  streams  and  lakes  has 
been  largely  lacking,  although  an 
excellent  start  on  obtaining  it  has 
been  made. 

Two  Crews  at  Work 

This  summer,  the  State's  good 
start  on  gathering  this  vital  in- 
formation has  been  resumed.  Two 
field  crews  of  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  are  at  work 
on  a  scientific  study  of  streams 
and  lakes.  The  study  will  produce 
data  on  existing  biological  and 
physical  conditions  which  will  be- 
come the  foundation  of  sounder 
and  more  productive  management 
programs  for  the  inland  waters. 
The  survey  was  started  in  June, 
to  continue  for  three  months. 

The  Commission's  stream  sur- 
vey crew,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State,  is  resuming  a  job  which 
was  carried  on  in  1941  and  1942 
and  then  suspended  because  of 
the  war.  The  lake  survey,  cen- 
tered at  the  beginning  in  Bladen 
County,  is  a  new  phase  of  the 
long-range  fact-finding  project. 

The  two  summers  of  stream 
survey  work  already  done  led  to 
greatly  improved  handling  of  one 
big  problem.  This  is  the  proper 
distribution  of  fish  from  the 
State's  hatcheries.  Too  often  these 
fish  were  released  in  waters  un- 
suited  to  them  through  lack  of 
knowledge,  or  by  demands  of  in- 
dividuals and  groups  anxious  to 


develop  fishing  of  a  certain  type 
without  regard  to  the  habitats 
available,  or  the  requirements  of 
the  fish.  Brook  trout  in  many 
cases  were  stocked  in  waters 
where  they  once  thrived  but 
where  improperly  planned  agri- 
culture, erosion,  and  abuse  had 
modified  the  original  streams  so 
that  brook  trout  no  longer  could 
live  and  reproduce.  Rainbow  and 
brown  trout  were  wasted  in  wa- 
ters which  became  too  warm,  or 
were  otherwise  unsuited  for 
trout,  with  no  improvement  to 
fishing  when  other  species  might 
have  been  used  with  greater  suc- 
cess. Such  inefficient  distribution 
is  eliminated  by  studies  such  as 
the  Commission  now  is  engaged 


m. 


French  Broad  Is  First 


The  stream  survey  crew,  which 
is  headed  by  Dr.  Joseph  Bailey  of 
the  Duke  University  Department 
of  Zoology,  made  its  first  head- 
quarters at  the  Pisgah  Forest 
Ranger  Station  on  Davidson  Riv- 
er, in  quarters  provided  by  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service.  The  plan 
calls  for  a  survey  of  the  French 
Broad  River  watershed  first,  and 
of  streams  to  the  west  later. 

Working  with  Dr.  Bailey  are: 
Frederick  D.  Morrison,  who  re- 
cently received  his  master  of 
science  degree  in  wildlife  man- 
agement from  N.  C.  State  Col- 
lege; Frank  B.  Cross  of  Stillwa- 
ter, Oklahoma,  graduated  from 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  this  year  with 
a  major  in  wildlife  management; 
and  Yates  M.  Barber,  Jr.,  who 
has  completed  his  sophomore  year 
at  N.  C.  State  and  plans  to  major 
in  wildlife  management. 

Varied  data,  much  of  it  highly 
technical  in  nature  but  with  a 
practical  goal,  is  being  recorded. 
This  includes:  color  of  the  water, 
whether  clear,  stained,  or  mud- 
dy; character  of  the  stream  bed 
and  its  average  width;  average 
width  and  depth  of  the  stream; 
the  flow  in  cubic  feet  per  second; 
the  degree  of  silting;  the  average 
length,  depth,  and  frequency  of 
the  pools;  and  the  character  of 
the  riffles.  The  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  streamside  cover,  and  the 
extent  of  shelter  for  fish,  are  noted 
according    to    a  predetermined 


standard.  The  presence  of  aquatic 
vegetation,  with  special  attention 
to  abundance  and  kind,  is  noted. 
Data  also  are  recorded  on  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  watershed 
in  regard  to  forestation  and  land 
use.  The  effects  of  forest  fires, 
erosion,  and  flood  damage  are  re- 
corded by  description  as  well  as 
photograph.  The  crew  also  hopes 
to  collect  a  representative  sample 
of  the  fish  inhabiting  each  wa- 
tershed. 

The  lake  survey  is  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  David  G.  Frey, 
an  experienced  limnologist  and 
fisheries  worker  who  is  associate 
professor  of  zoology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  Under  him  are  Ed- 
ward E.  Hueske,  fisheries  biolo- 
gist of  the  Commission;  Alfred 
C.  Broad,  a  graduate  student  in 
the  University  Zoology  Depart- 
ment; and  Titus  Stuart  Critcher, 
recent  graduate  of  N.  C.  State 
with  a  major  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment. 

First  Study  of  Lakes 

Dr.  Frey's  crew  has  its  first 
headquarters  at  a  cottage  near 
White  Lake.  The  State-owned 
lakes  of  Bladen  County  are  being 
surveyed  first,  to  be  followed  by 
Lake  Waccamaw.  The  Bladen 
lakes  never  have  been  studied 
biologically,  and  correct  maps 
never  have  been  prepared.  New 
maps  have  been  prepared  from 
aerial  photographs,  and  the  crew 
will  add  to  them  depth  measure- 
ments and  contour  plotting.  The 
lake  survey  is  one  which  has  been 
badly  needed  for  several  years, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  infor- 
mation gathered  will  be  of  great 
value  in  planning  a  management 
program  for  the  lakes  and  other 
natural  waters  of  the  Coastal 
Plain. 

The  crew  is  authorized  to  col- 
lect fishes  from  the  lakes  in  order 
to  find  out  what  is  present,  their 
numbers,  and  rate  of  growth.  The 
survey  will  go  further  than  just 
a  study  of  the  fishes.  It  will  in- 
clude the  physical  nature  of  the 
waters,  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  fished,  cover,  and  vegetation. 
Equipment  used  includes  appara- 
tus for  determining  water  color 
and  turbidity,  sample  bottles  for 
taking  water  at  various  depths, 
and  two  types  of  dredges  for  col- 
lecting bottom  materials. 


The  jumping  mouse  is  only 
about  three  inches  long  in  body, 
yet  it  can  jump  from  eight  to  ten 
feet. 
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Fish  Tagging  Provides 
Measure  of  Progress 

By  A.  RANDOLPH  SHIELDS 
Associate  Fisheries  Biologist 

Better  fish  management  calls  for  more  accurate 
estimates  of  yield  and  populations.  One  of  the 
best  methods  of  estimating  bass  populations  in 
lakes  is  by  tagging  a  certain  number  of  legal 
size  fish  and  releasing  them  in  a  lake.  A  close 
check  is  then  made  on  the  catch;  the  ratio  of  the 
tagged  to  untagged  bass  caught  will  give  a  fairly 
accurate  figure  for  the  population  of  takable  bass 
in  the  lake. 

The  bass  fcr  tagging  are  taken  in  several  ways. 
One  of  the  methods  used  is  illustrated.  The  bass 
are  fished  for  in  early  spring  and  all  those  of  legal 
size  are  tagged  and  returned  to  the  lake,  unhurt. 
Barbless  hooks  are  used  and  great  care  is  exer- 
cised in  handling  the  fish.  The  tag  used  is  made  of 
rustless  monel  metal  and  bears  a  serial  number. 
When  the  fish  are  tagged  they  are  weighed  and 
measured.  When  they  are  caught  by  the  fisher- 
man they  are  again  weighed  and  measured.  This 
gives  a  good  check  on  the  growth  rate  of  the  fish, 
which  in  turn  gives  us  information  on  the  food 
available  for  them. 

Catching  a  bass  and  tagging  it  does  not  make 
it  harder  to  catch  later.  We  have  caught  the 
same  bass  four  times  in  a  single  day.  The  tag 
causes  no  harm  to  the  fish,  and  bass  have  been 
taken  that  have  carried  the  tag  as  long  as  three 
years. 


More  Fishermen  and  Better  Fishing 


More  fishermen  and  better 
fishing — that's  the  story  of  the 
opening  weeks  of  the  1947  trout 
season  on  western  North  Carolina 
management  areas  of  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission. 

Up  to  the  first  of  July,  the  nine 
areas  had  attracted  9,849  anglers 
who  hooked  a  total  of  40,002  fish, 
according  to  a  report  by  Randolph 
Shields  of  Waynesville,  associate 
fisheries  biologist  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  is  in  charge  of  fishing 
on  the  areas. 

This  was  an  average  of  4.67  fish 
per  man  day,  which  is  somewhat 
better  than  last  year's  record.  The 
number  of  anglers  was  about  50 
per  cent  higher  than  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  last  season. 
The  1947  schedule  opened  on 
April  29. 

Most  heavily  fished  of  the  areas 
was  the  Pisgah  Game  Preserve, 
Pisgah  National  Forest,  which  in 
37  fishing  days  drew  3,318  fisher- 
men. They  took  11,161  fish,  an 
average  of  3.36  per  man  day. 
However,  Sherwood  Forest,  also 
on  Pisgah,  averaged  the  greatest 
number  of  anglers.  In  its  21  days, 
Sherwood  had  2,532,  an  average 
of  about  120  a  day,  as  against 
about  89  for  the  Pisgah  Preserve. 
The  Sherwood  anglers  hooked  the 
largest  number  of  fish — 11,400 — 
an  average  of  4.50  per  man  day. 

Top  averages  for  catches  were 
marked  up  in  the  Fires  Creek 
Area  (6.40)  and  the  Standing  In- 
dian Area  (6.20)  of  the  Nantahala 
National  Forest.  Fishing  was  rela- 
tively limited  in  these  areas,  how- 
ever. 


Improved  fishing  on  the  Nan- 
tahala Forest  was  the  result  of 
intensive  stocking  by  the  State, 
which  distributed  fish  in  the  for- 
est's five  areas  this  year  for  the 
first  time.  These  areas  are  Stand- 
ing Indian,  Fires  Creek,  Wayah 
Bald,  Cliffside  Lake,  and  Santeet- 
lah.  The  fish  came  from  the 
Waynesville  Hatchery  and  Ar- 
rowood  Glade  rearing  station, 
owned  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
and  operated  by  the  State.  The 
Daniel  Boone  and  Mt.  Mitchell 
areas  of  Pisgah  Forest  also  were 
stocked  by  the  State. 

Stocking  on  Pisgah  Forest's 
two  other  areas — Pisgah  Preserve 
and  Sherwood  Forest — was  done 
by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

Fishing  in  the  management 
areas  will  continue  through  Au- 
gust 31,  the  final  day  of  the  State's 
open  season  for  trout.  Fishing  will 
be  offered  by  a  number  of  streams 
in  the  areas  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  schedule.  Information 
about  fishing  days  and  how  to 
reach  the  area  checking  stations 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Raleigh  or  Asheville  offices  of  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

Streams  on  which  there  will  be 
fishing  days  in  August: 

Pisgah 

Daniel  Boone — North  Harper, 
Lost  Cove,  Rockhouse,  Steele,  Up- 
per, Buck  and  Gingerbread. 

Mt.  Mitchell  —  Neals  Creek 
(open  to  women  only). 

Sherwood — Big  East  Fork  Pi- 


geon River  and  West  Fork  Pigeon 
River. 

Pisgah  Game  Preserve — David- 
son River  and  tributaries,  Upper 
South  Mills  River,  Lower  South 
Mills  River,  North  Fork  French 
Broad  River,  North  Mills  River, 
and  Bent  Creek  and  Lake  Powha- 
tan ( last  two  from  June  1  through 
August  31  for  minors  under  16 
years  of  age  only  - —  free  of 
charge ) . 

Nantahala 

Cliffside  Lake,  Wayah  Bald, 
Standing  Indian,  and  Fires  Creek 
all  have  open  dates  in  August.  In 
the  Santeetlah  Area,  Big  and  Lit- 
tle Santeetlah  Creeks  will  offer 
four  open  days,  and  Slick  Rock, 
Deep,  Bear,  and  Barkers  Creeks 
and  Cheoah  River  will  offer  six 
days. 


Grapple  Stocking 
Pays  Dividends 

Anglers  who  have  run  across 
unexcelled  crappie  fishing  in  three 
western  North  Carolina  lakes  this 
season  can  find  the  answer  close 
at  hand. 

The  fine  catches  are  the  payoff 
of  a  management  measure  insti- 
tuted by  the  State  in  1943  for 
Lakes  Santeetlah,  Hiwassee,  and 
Chatuge.  Most  of  the  crappie 
caught  during  the  early  weeks  of 
the  season  ranged  from  11  to  14 
inches,  and  throngs  of  fishermen 
took  advantage  of  the  good  going. 

Numbers  of  crappie  were  col- 
lected in  1943  from  Rhodhiss  Dam 
by  Luther  Skaggs,  superintendent 
of  the  Marion  Fish  Hatchery,  and 
released  in  the  TVA  impound- 
ments. This  year  brought  the  first 
real  returns  from  that  invest- 
ment. Prior  to  this  season,  crap- 
pie had  not  appeared  in  catches 
from  Santeetlah,  and  had  ap- 
peared only  in  limited  numbers 
in  catches  from  the  other  lakes. 

In  addition  to  the  large  fish 
which  have  been  taken,  consider- 
able young  crappie  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  lakes — further  evi- 
dence that  the  management  meas- 
ure has  taken  firm  hold. 


The  young  of  nearly  all  round- 
horn  deer  are  spotted  at  birth. 
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FISHING  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT  AREAS,  1947  SEASON 

Summary  of  fishing  on  the  cooperative  wildlife  management  areas 
of  the  Pisgah  and  Nantahala  national  forests  through  June  30.  This 
report  is  not  exact,  as  there  were  a  few  areas  with  incomplete  returns 
when  it  was  compiled. 


No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Avg.  fish  per 

Area 

days  open 

fishermen* 

fish  taken 

man  day 

Pisgah  

37 

3,318 

11,161 

3.36 

Sherwood    

21 

2,532 

11,400 

4.50 

Mt.  Mitchell  

19 

1,649 

6,066 

3.68 

Daniel  Boone  

14 

1,200 

5,445 

4.52 

Wayah   

11 

100 

585 

5.85 

Cliffside  Lake 

19 

200 

462* 

2.31 

Standing  Indian 

8 

200 

1,241 

6.20 

Fires  Creek  

8 

200 

1,281 

6.40 

Santeetlah    

19 

450 

2,361* 

4.67 

Totals  

156 

9,849 

40,002 

4.67 

*  Approximate. 
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Fishing  in  Broadacres  Lake,  one  of  four  which  offered  open  seasons  under  State  control  of  the  Sandhills. 


Sandhills  Area  Returning  to  State 


The  last  of  the  "draftees"  lost 
to  North  Carolina's  wildlife  ad- 
ministration for  duty  in  the  war 
is  on  its  way  home.  State  authori- 
ties were  notified  in  June  that 
the  Army  was  giving  up  all  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  Sandhills 
Wildlife  Management  Area, 
which  in  1943  was  turned  into  the 
Camp  Mackall  paratrooper  train- 
ing base. 

Thus  returns  to  its  prewar  role 
the  second  largest  of  the  16  units 
of  the  chain  of  wildlife  areas 
owned  or  managed  by  the  State. 
Of  the  Sandhills  Area's  65,247 
acres,  lying  in  Scotland,  Hoke, 
Richmond,  and  Moore  counties, 
the  Army  will  retain  only  about 
4,000.  Only  Pisgah  Game  Pre- 
serve, owned  by  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  and  managed  by  the 
State,  exceeds  the  Sandhills  in 
size,  with  100,000  acres.  The 
Sandhills  Area  is  owned  by  the 
and  will  be  managed  by  the  State 
under  a  long-term  lease.  The  In- 
terior Department  is  still  negoti- 
ating with  the  Army  in  regard  to 
return  of  the  property  and  just 
when  the  actual  transfer  will  take 
place  is  not  known. 

Extended  negotiations  were 
necessary  before  the  Army  agreed 
to  relinquish  any  of  the  big  tract. 


The  State  started  efforts  to  regain 
control  soon  after  the  war,  but 
made  little  headway  until  this 
past  spring.  Chief  credit  for  ne- 
gotiating the  return  is  due  Repre- 
sentative C.  B.  Deane  of  Rocking- 
ham, Eighth  District  Congress- 
man, who  carried  the  ball  for  the 
State  in  the  final  arrangements. 

The  Sandhills  offers  great  pos- 
sibilities as  a  public  recreation 
area  as  well  as  a  refuge  for  wild- 
life. In  the  short  while  the  State 
managed  it  before  Camp  Mackall 
was  established,  development  of 
public  fishing  waters  in  the  area 
had  been  started  successfully.  The 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
which  will  supervise  use  of  the 
area,  plans  during  the  coming 
year  to  reinstitute  and  press  a 
program  for  fishing  development. 

Ten  lakes — all  artificial  and 
totalling  more  than  250  acres — 
lie  in  the  portion  which  is  coming 
back  to  North  Carolina  sports- 
men. Five  of  these  were  opened 
in  1941  and  1942  to  public  fishing. 

Principal  wildlife  in  the  area 
are  deer,  wild  turkey,  and  quail. 

The  area  also  contains  Pine  For- 
est Game  Farm,  formerly  oper- 
ated by  the  State,  and  a  field  trial 
course  which  was  used  two  years 
by  the  Carolina  Field  Trial  As- 


sociation. It  can  be  used  again 
after  reconditioning. 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  of 
the  Sandhills  as  a  recreation  area 
is  its  accessibility  to  population 
centers  of  the  State.  Part  of  the 
area  runs  along  Drowning  Creek, 
which  adjoins  U.  S.  Highway  1. 
It  is  90  miles  from  Raleigh,  75 
from  Charlotte,  and  96  from 
Greensboro. 

The  150  miles  of  boundaries  of 
the  tract  enclose  a  widespread 
network  of  roads  and  trails.  There 
are  45  miles  of  county  roads  and 
185  miles  of  truck  trails  and  soil- 
improved  roads.  These  will  have 
to  be  maintained  by  the  project. 

The  Sandhills  Area  started  its 
career  in  the  early  1930's  as  a 
Resettlement  Administration  pro- 
ject. After  it  was  turned  over  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Department's  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  leased  it  to  the  State 
on  a  long-term  basis.  The  Army 
assumed  control  of  it  in  the  spring 
of  1943. 


The  porcupine  cannot  "shoot" 
his  quills.  His  defense  consists  of 
erecting  his  quills  and  quickly 
striking  a  strong  sidewise  blow 
with  his  tail. 
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There's  Still  Hope 


By  DR.  HUGH  H.  BENNETT 


Dr.  Hugh  H.  Bennett,  au- 
thor of  the  accompanying 
article,  is  a  native  North 
Carolinian  who  is  chief  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  He  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  world's  out- 
standing soil  experts.  He  is 
the  author  of  countless 
scientific  and  popular  essays 
and  several  books  on  soil  and 
soil  uses. 


Take  a  good  look  at  Jay  Dar- 
ling's cartoon  before  you  read 
this;  Ding  is  one  of  the  world's 
best  cartoonists  and  his  drawings 
always  are  worth  study.  This  one 
is  no  exception — in  fact,  I  think 
it's  one  of  his  most  effective. 

In  this  drawing,  Ding  com- 
presses the  history  of  North 
America's  soil  and  other  natural 
resources  during  the  last  350 
years  into  four  small  panels. 
That's  why  it's  so  effective;  when 
you  condense  three  and  a  half 
centuries  into  four  little  drawings 
it's  bound  to  have  punch.  And 
Ding's  cartoon,  which  he  calls  "It 
Used  to  Be,"  certainly  has  punch. 

This  history  of  our  soil,  water 
and  forest  resources,  as  Ding  pic- 
tures it,  is  not  very  pleasant,  but 
there's  a  lot  of  truth  in  it — too 
much  truth,  in  fact.  Of  course, 
he's  had  to  exaggerate  a  little — 
cartoonists  usually  do,  to  get  their 
points  across — but  in  the  main 
he's  drawn  the  truth  in  those  four 
panels. 

For  All  It's  Worth 

When  the  white  men  came  they 
found  a  rich  land,  the  richest  in 
the  world,  everything  considered. 
Well,  most  of  Europe  had  been 
pretty  well  worked  over  for  sev- 
eral centuries  and  this  new  con- 
tinent was  an  El  Dorado,  and  our 
ancestors  proceeded  to  work  it 
for  all  they  could  get  out  of  it. 

They  moved  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  settlements  back  into  the 
Piedmont  country;  then  they 
crossed  the  Appalachian  moun- 
tains and  swarmed  down  into  the 
rich  central  valleys,  cutting  and 
burning  the  timber — countless 
millions    of    dollars  worth — as 


they  went.  And  they  plowed  up 
land  that  shouldn't  have  been 
plowed,  and  when  it  was  worn 
out  they  fanned  out  first  across 
the  prairies  and  then  across  Great 
Plains — natural  grasslands — and 
plowed  and  overgrazed  that  part 
of  the  country.  And  then  they 
headed  for  the  Pacific  coast  and 
continued  their  exploitation. 
We're  still  continuing  it  today  as 
a  matter  of  grim  and  tragic  fact, 
and  if  the  Pacific  ocean  hadn't 
stopped  us  I  suppose  we'd  still  be 
working  our  way  west. 

Well,  Ding  has  drawn  that  story 
in  these  four  panels  and  he's  done 
it  well,  but  I  wish  he'd  gone  ahead 


and  drawn  three  or  four  more 
panels  showing  the  next  350  years 
— or  even  the  next  50  years — be- 
cause there  still  is  hope  if  we  con- 
tinue and  intensify  the  effort 
we're  making  to  spread  our  na- 
tional soil  and  water  conservation 
program  across  the  land.  The  fu- 
ture needn't  be  quite  as  gloomy  as 
Ding  might  have  you  think,  but 
we've  got  to  work  to  prevent  it — 
hope,  like  faith,  has  to  be  backed 
up  with  work. 

What  Next? 

Now  if  I  were  going  to  draw 
four  more  panels  to  show  the  next 
50  or  350  years,  I  think  they'd  be 
something  like  this: 

Panel  No.  1  would  show  some 
tree  plantings  being  made  here 
and  there  across  the  barren  con- 


"It  Used  to  Be."  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  cartoons  by  J.  N.  (Ding) 
Darling  which  he  is  permitting  the  National  Conference  on  Conserva- 
tion Education  and  Publicity  to  distribute,  along  with  articles  by 
recognized  authorities,  in  a  nationwide  campaign  of  conservation 
education.  The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Conference. 
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tinent,  and  some  contoured  strip- 
cropping  would  begin  to  appear 
on  some  of  the  worst  slopes — 
maybe  some  dams  in  some  of  the 
gullies. 

Panel  No.  2  would  show  an- 
other development:  it  would 
show  soil  conservation  districts 
being  organized  in  various  places 
over  the  United  States — and  more 
trees  and  shrubbery,  and  more 
farmers  farming  on  the  contour. 

Panel  No.  3  would  show  those 
bare,  rocky  mountain  slopes  once 
more  covered  with  trees,  and  riv- 
ers once  more  clear  normal 
streams,  the  woodlands  of  the 
north  restored,  and  the  great 
grasslands  once  again  knee-high 
in  forage,  and  conservation  farm- 
ing everywhere,  and  a  glimpse 
of  a  nice  farmstead  here  and 
there — because  after  all,  all  this 
effort  is  for  the  sake  of  people; 
we're  not  saving  soil  for  the  soil's 
sake  but  for  the  generations  to 
come. 

And  the  last  panel,  maybe, 
would  not  show  just  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  whole  continent,  like 
the  others,  but  some  contented 
people,  some  happy  people,  giv- 
ing thanks  because  their  ancestors 
— meaning  us — did  safeguard  the 
land  for  their  use.  And  in  the 
background,  of  course,  there  could 
be  some  contouring,  and  some 
lush  pasture,  and  some  farm 
woodland.  I  think  that  would  be 
about  right. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I'd  like  to 
see  Ding  draw  that  cartoon — al- 
ways keeping  in  mind,  of  course, 
that  if  we  let  up  on  the  job,  this 
other  cartoon  of  his  we've  got 
here  might  come  true  eventually! 

But  as  I  said,  there's  still  hope, 
and  that  hope  is  strong,  because 
it's  based  among  other  things  on 
some  1,800  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts and  on  nearly  a  hundred 
million  acres  of  farmland  already 
protected;  on  the  increasing  de- 
mand from  farmers  for  conserva- 
tion work  and  on  the  increasing 
interest  of  all  Americans  in  wise 
use  of  our  natural  resources. 

So  of  course  there's  still  hope 
— if  we  keep  working  at  the  job. 


Fish  Distribution  Priorities 
Continued  by  Commission 


The  caribou  are  very  good 
swimmers  in  spite  of  their  slender 
legs  due  to  buoyancy  gained  from 
their  tubular  hair  which  acts  like 
a  life  preserver  for  them. 


All  herons  fly  with  their  necks 
drawn  in,  and  their  feet  extended. 
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Continuation  of  the  priority 
system  for  distribution  of  fish 
from  the  State's  hatcheries  was 
approved  by  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
at  its  first  session.  The  Commis- 
sion voted  a  50  per  cent  increase 
in  the  schedule  of  prices  charged 
for  surplus  fish  which  go  to  pri- 
vately controlled  waters. 

The  priority  system  was  put 
into  effect  because  of  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  fish  to  stock  pri- 
vately owned  or  controlled  wa- 
ters. The  demand  has  exceeded 
the  hatcheries'  productive  capaci- 
ty and  made  equitable  distribu- 
tion difficult.  The  price  schedule, 
based  on  actual  production  costs, 
was  increased  because  of  rising 
costs. 

Here  is  the  procedure  govern- 
ing fish  distribution: 

Public  Waters. — First  priority 
will  be  given  to  publicly  owned 
or  leased  waters  which  are  open 
to  all  anglers  under  State  regu- 
lations. This  includes  streams  and 
lakes  on  National  Forests,  Na- 
tional Parks,  and  State  owned 
or  leased  waters.  Whenever  pos- 
sible investigation  and  recom- 
mendation by  a  qualified  aquatic 
biologist  will  precede  stocking. 
Application  forms  are  not  re- 
quired for  stocking  public  waters. 

Semi-Public  Waters. — Consid- 
eration will  be  given  requests  for 
fish  to  stock  waters  which  are 
owned  or  controlled  in  part  pri- 
vately, but  which  are  open  to  pub- 
lic fishing  without  a  fee.  An  ap- 
proved application  may  be  re- 
quired before  fish  are  released  in 
such  waters. 

Privately  Controlled  Waters. — 
All  those  who  are  interested  in 
obtaining  fish  for  stocking  pri- 
vate streams  and  ponds  should 
endeavor  to  obtain  them  from  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
The  Regional  office  which  serves 
this  State  is  at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
The  State  will  assist  the  appli- 
cant in  obtaining  the  stock  from 
a  Federal  Hatchery  whenever 
possible. 

The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  release  fish  to  stock  private 
ponds  or  streams  only  after  the 
needs  of  public  waters  have  been 
met,  and  fish  remain  as  surplus 
at  the  State  Hatcheries.  In  this 


event  fish  will  be  released  to 
persons  having  an  approved  ap- 
plication and  upon  the  payment 
of  their  cost,  based  on  an  ap- 
proved schedule  of  prices.  Appli- 
cations will  be  received  and  kept 
on  file  as  in  the  past,  and  appli- 
cants will  be  notified  when  fish 
can  be  released  to  them. 

Schedule  of  Prices. — The  prices 
charged  for  fish  are  in  accord 
with  the  cost  of  producing  them. 
The  following  prices  will  be  in 
effect  until  further  notice: 

Per 
Hundred 

Black  bass  (largemouth 
or  smallmouth) — 
1  inch  fingerlings  $  3.00 

2-  3  inch  fingerlings   7.50 

Large  fingerlings   15.00 

Bluegills  and  other  sun- 
fishes — 

1-2  inch  fingerlings   3.00 

Large  fingerlings   7.50 

Trout 

1-2  inch  fingerlings   3.00 

3-  4  inch  fingerlings   7.50 

5-6  inch  fingerlings   15.00 

Payment  must  be  made  to  the 
Hatchery  Superintendent  upon 
delivery  of  the  fish.  A  signed  re- 
ceipt should  be  obtained.  All 
monies  received  from  the  sale  of 
surplus  hatchery  fish  will  be  cred- 
ited to  the  fisheries  fund  and 
used  to  further  the  program. 

In  planning  the  allotment  of 
fish  from  the  various  hatcheries, 
any  fish  of  legal  size  which  are 
available  for  distribution  will  be 
placed  in  waters  open  to  public 
fishing.  Only  fish  of  fingerling  size 
will  be  allotted  to  private  appli- 
cants. It  will  be  necessary  for 
applicants  to  call  at  the  hatch- 
eries to  obtain  the  fish  allotted 
them. 

Requests  for  additional  infor- 
mation and  correspondence  rela- 
tive to  obtaining  fish  from  the 
State  should  be  addressed  to  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission,  Raleigh. 


The  first  successful  magazine 
repeating  rifle  was  the  invention 
of  C.  Spencer,  an  American,  in 
1860.  This  rifle  was  used  to  some 
small  extent  in  the  Civil  War, 
though  most  of  the  arms  were 
muzzle-loading. 
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Flood-Ruined  Fishing  Hole  Reclaimet 


Dark  water  and  cypress  trees  give  a  touch  of  beauty  to  the  hundred-year-old  reclaimed  fishing  spot. 


Repair  work  turned  the  old  dam  (left)  into  the  smooth  wall  at  right.  The  dam  is  900  to  1,000  feet  long. 
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A  hundred-year-old  fishing  spot 
in  Halifax  County  which  was  a 
casualty  of  the  Roanoke  River's 
tremendous  flood  of  1940  has  been 
put  back  on  the  active  list 
through  reclamation  by  the  State. 
It  is  White's  Mill  Pond,  near  Scot- 
land Neck.  It  will  be  developed  as 
a  free  public  fishing  area  by  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission,  which  holds 
a  long-term  lease  on  the  area. 

The  pond's  long  period  as  a 
famous  fishing  hole  was  halted 
when  the  earthen  dam  impound- 
ing it,  along  a  tributary  of  the 
Roanoke,  gave  way  under  high 
waters  from  the  flooded  river.  The 
dam  broke  in  several  places,  and 
when  the  backed-up  river  water 
subsided,  so  did  the  pond. 

Under  the  salvaging  project, 
which  was  carried  out  in  the  early 
months  of  this  year,  the  breaks 
in  the  old  dam  were  repaired, 
and  it  was  built  up  again  of  earth 
for  a  length  of  900  to  1,000  feet. 
The  dam  is  protected  by  a  con- 
crete spillway  which  extends  104 
feet.  Landowners  in  the  vicinity 
cooperated  in  the  rebuilding  by 
allowing  removal  of  materials  for 
the  dam  from  their  property.  The 
work  was  directed  by  Engineer 
L.  B.  Hopkins. 


Concrete  spillway  104  feet  long,  at  site  of  the  old  one,  protects  dam. 


Estimates  of  the  size  of  the 
area  covered  by  the  lake  vary 
from  500  to  700  acres.  The  aver- 
age depth  at  spillway  level,  which 
was  reached  in  June,  is  about  four 
feet.  Maximum  depth  is  10  feet. 

With  the  dam  and  spillway 
completed,  the  State  did  some 
preliminary  stocking,  and  plans 
to  do  more.  Robin,  crappie,  and  a 
few  adult  large  mouth  bass  were 
released  into  the  lake  in  April. 
Additional  stocking  of  fingerling 
bass  has  been  completed. 

Fishing  in  the  pond  will  be 
free  of  any  permits  or  fees.  Even 
before  the  lake  had  risen  to  spill- 


way level,  numbers  of  fishermen 
had  begun  to  try  their  luck  there, 
although  it  is  not  expected  that 
there  will  be  considerable  fishing 
until  next  season. 

The  lake  is  fairly  easy  of  access 
now,  with  the  help  of  the  State 
Highway  Commission.  The  road 
has  been  improved  to  a  point  al- 
most at  the  pond,  and  is  passable 
as  far  as  the  pond.  Drivers  are 
requested,  however,  not  to  take 
their  vehicles  across  the  dam.  It 
just  wasn't  built  to  stand  that 
sort  of  treatment. 

Preliminary  steps  toward  set- 
(Continued  on  page  nineteen) 


Excellent  facilities  for  the  use  of  boats  are  provided  by  this  and  other  spots  along  the  new  dam. 
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Dangerous  Outsider  Found 
In  Waters  of  State 


A  dangerous  outsider  in  North 
Carolina  waters  is  causing  con- 
cern among  officials  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission.  It  is 
water  hyacinth,  which  has  wiped 
out  fishing  and  boating  on  many 
streams  in  other  southern  states 
where  it  has  taken  hold  since  its 
introduction  into  this  country 
from  the  eastern  hemisphere. 

Water  hyacinth  is  an  attractive 
plant  in  appearance,  but  it's  a 
spoiler  where  it  becomes  estab- 
lished. It  can  quickly  take  over 
the  water  by  covering  the  surface 
with  an  impenetrable  blanket  of 
its  leafy  portions  and  by  tangling 
a  mat  of  stems  underneath.  For- 
tunately, freezing  will  kill  it,  so 
its  potential  range  in  North  Caro- 
lina is  limited.  But  it  should  be 
knocked  in  the  head  without  de- 
lay and  permitted  no  chance  to 
prosper. 

Occurrence  of  the  plant  in  this 


State  was  spotted  recently  by  Dr. 
Willis  King,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Commission.  In  a  report,  he 
said  he  noticed  a  growth  of  water 
hyacinth  in  a  small  pond  along 
Highway  211  at  Bladenboro. 

"The  plant  covers  from  one  to 
two  acres,"  he  said,  "was  bloom- 
ing, and  appeared  to  be  in  thriv- 
ing condition.  A  few  clumps  of 
the  weed  had  been  carried  down 
the  stream  from  the  dam,  but 
these  did  not  appear  to  be  suc- 
ceeding due  to  the  severe  pollu- 
tion of  the  stream.  The  stream  is 
the  headwaters  of  Big  Swamp 
which  flows  into  the  Lumber  Riv- 
er. 

"Water  hyacinth  is  an  exotic 
plant  which  has  destroyed  large 
areas  both  to  fishing  and  boating 
in  the  southern  states.  It  thrives 
in  a  warm  climate  and  cannot 
stand  freezing.  The  waters  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  this  State 


FISH  MATCHES  BAIT 

Charles  Watson,  Jr.,  a  seven-year- 
old  Forsyth  County  sportsman,  took 
his  granddaddy,  L.  L.  Browning  of 
Winston-Salem,  fishing  last  month. 
Mr.  Browning,  a  serious-minded  fish- 
erman, selected  the  bait  and  insisted 
on  small  minnows — "the  kind  the 
bream  like,"  according  to  Chester  S. 
Davis,  Winston-Salem  Journal-Sen- 
tinel outdoors  writer.  But  Charles 
had  other  ideas  and  he  personally 
selected  a  five-inch  minnow  on  the 
theory  that  "big  fish  like  big  bait." 
You  can  give  Charles  your  vote — 
here  he's  shown  with  a  6%  -pound 
largemouth  bass  he  landed  on  a  cane 
pole  after  a  15 -minute  tussle.  (Photo 
courtesy  Winston-Salem  Journal- 
Sentinel.) 


ANOTHER  SHOOTER  MAKES  AN  ERROR 

Protector  Hugh  A.  Robertson  of  Statesville  holds  up  the  evidence  of  another 
mistake  on  the  part  of  a  North  Carolina  rifleman.  The  large  young  fellow 
he  is  holding  is  a  Golden  Eagle,  which  the  Federal  government  has  put  a 
"Don't  Shoot!"  tag  on.  Fortunately,  the  eagle  survived  the  wound  of  a  .22 
rifle  slug  which  a  western  Iredell  County  resident  put  through  his  shoulder 
in  June.  On  hearing  about  the  eagle,  Robertson  and  Protector  Ronda  Pear- 
son investigated  and  found  the  shooter  was  holding  the  bird  in  a  corn  crib. 
The  two  protectors  took  the  eagle,  which  has  a  wingspread  of  six  feet  two 
inches,  nursed  him  back  into  good  condition  on  a  diet  which  featured  min- 
nows, and  sent  him  to  the  North  Gate  Bird  Sanctuary,  Durham,  which 
will  release  him  later.  The  case  against  the  rifleman  was  turned  over  to 
Federal  authorities. 


appear  suitable  for  the  species, 
and  it  is  feared  that  once  estab- 
lished it  may  spread  rapidly. 

"Considerable  experimental 
work  has  been  done  on  control 
of  the  Weed,  but  results  have  not 
yet  been  announced  which  would 
enable  treatment  on  a  large  scale. 
It  is  recommended  that  further 
investigation  be  made  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  plant  at  Bladenboro, 
and  that  steps  be  taken  to  destroy 
it  before  it  has  opportunity  to 
spread  to  other  waters. 

"I  would  like  to  know  if  the 
plant  occurs  elsewhere  in  the 
State.  We  should  be  on  guard  to 
learn  of  any  introduction  and  to 
prevent  its  spreading  whenever 
possible." 

Anyone  who  knows  of  the  oc- 
currence of  water  hyacinth  where 
it  might  threaten  to  move  into 
public  waters  is  requested  to  noti- 
fy Dr.  King  at  the  Raleigh  office 
of  the  Commission. 
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Waterfowl  Kill  Set  at  24,000,000 


How  many  ducks  did  the  wa- 
terfowlers  bring  to  bag  last  fall? 
How  many  cripples  did  they  lose? 
How  did  the  shooting  compare 
with  that  of  other  years?  What 
are  some  of  the  principal  gripes 
and  comments  of  the  boys  who 
hunkered  down  in  wet,  cold 
blinds  waiting  for  the  quackers 
to  whistle  by  within  range? 

Thanks  to  the  scorecards  car- 
ried through  courtesy  of  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina  and  other 
publications;  thanks  to  personal 
interviews  by  game  agents  in  the 
field  and  to  hunters  who  reported 
directly  to  state  conservation  de- 
partments, we  now  have  a  fairly 
clear  picture  of  what  happened 
during  the  45-day  open  season  last 
fall.  Reports  from  44,000  duck 
hunters  obtained  through  these 
various  sources  helped  us  work 
out  the  following  breakdown: 
Number  of  waterfowl 

bagged  19,000,000 

Crippled  and  lost   5,000,000 

Total   24,000,000 

Where  were  most  of  the  duck 
stamps  sold,  and  how  did  this 
stack  up  with  numbers  of  birds 
killed?  It's  all  boiled  down  in  this 
next  table: 

Ducks 

Region  Stamps  and 

Sold  Geese 
Bagged 

Atlantic  Fly  way  14%*  9% 
Mississippi  Flyway  42%  37% 
Central  Flyway  25%  29% 
Pacific  Flyway         19%  25% 

While  the  Mississippi  and  Cen- 
tral Flyways  had  by  far  the  great- 
est hunting  pressure  and  killed 
the  largest  numbers  of  waterfowl, 
hunting  success  per  gun  was  gen- 
erally best  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  became  progressively  poorer 
all  the  way  across  the  United 
States  to  the  Atlantic.  Scorecard 
reports  said  this  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  Here're  a  few  random  sam- 
ples: "Worst  in  ten  years." 
"Worst  since  duck  depression." 
"Lousy."  "It's  time  to  get  tough." 
So  said  many  east  coast  gunners. 

From  the  west  came  comments 
like  this:  "Duck  shooting  has  been 
excellent."  "Pacific  Flyway  is  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  others." 
"Great  many  ducks  on  all  the 
duck  clubs."  "As  many  birds  as 
last  year,  but  season  too  early." 
"If  other  sections  have  few  ducks 
why  penalize  the  west  coast?" 
"Vexing  to  go  aloiag  with  present 
limits."  (This  from  a  man  who 
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reported  bagging  56  ducks  and  16 
geese.)  Other  westerners  were 
not  so  lucky.  "Clubs  have  all 
the  best  areas."  "Local  ducks 
only." 

In  spite  of  a  few  good  spots, 
most  of  them  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  average  man  in  the 
blind  trudged  home  on  the  last 
day  of  the  season  firmly  convinced 
that  another  sharp  drop  in  ducks 
and  geese  had  taken  place  during 
the  year.  He  said  there  were 
fewer  ducks,  more  hunters.  He 
was  inclined  to  blame  some  of 
those  other  hunters  for  his  bad 
luck.  He  said  the  marshes  were 
lined  with  Johnny  Highshots, 
Moon  Shooters,  Bar  Walkers,  Sky 
Busters;  that  some  moron  would 
be  almost  sure  to  cut  loose  if  a 
duck  came  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  As  a  result,  he  said,  crip- 
pling losses  were  the  worst  in  his- 
tory. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  all  duck 
hunters  who  reported  said  they 
shot  on  places  open  to  the  public, 
25  per  cent  gunned  in  privately 
owned  areas,  and  five  per  cent 
patronized  commercial  clubs. 
Most  of  them  demanded  more 
public  shooting  marshes,  and 
practically  all  of  them  recom- 
mended use  of  retrievers  to  cut 
down  crippling  losses.  Some  of 
the  scorecarders  wrote  long,  in- 
teresting letters.  Judges,  doctors, 
bankers,  farmers,  major-league 
ball  players,  old-timers.  You 
could  tell  they  were  discussing  a 
subject  very  dear  to  them;  that 
they  were  willing  to  abide  by  any 
and  all  reasonable  restrictions — 
even  closed  season,  if  necessary — 
to  preserve  their  favorite  outdoor 
sport. 

There  were  those  who  hurled 
brickbats.  One  man  accused  me 
of  doing  my  duck  hunting,  if  any, 
from  a  swivel  chair.  That  I  would 
say  was  a  bit  unfair,  because 
shotgunning  has  been  my  best- 
loved  recreation  ever  since  I 
could  carry  a  shotgun. 

Others  invited  me  to  go  hunt- 
ing with  them;  to  join  their  clubs. 
An  old-timer  from  Kansas  even 
offered  me  a  membership  in  what 
must  be  the  most  exclusive  or- 
ganization in  the  world — the  Sa- 


line County  Elephant  Hunters  As- 
sociation. All  I  had  to  do  to 
qualify  was  shoot  an  elephant  in 
Kansas. 

It  was  a  real  education  to  read 
the  scorecards.  They  were  frank, 
informative,  and  helpful.  We  were 
disappointed  that  more  hunters 
did  not  send  theirs  in,  and  hope 
that  next  season's  returns  will 
be  much  better. 

Speaking  for  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  each  and  every 
one  who  sent  in  a  scorecard. 

State  Publishes 
Guide  to  Fishes 

Important  Food  and  Game 
Fishes  of  North  Carolina,  by 
Willis  King,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission, is  the  newest  addition  to 
the  list  of  publications  available 
from  the  Commission. 

The  54-page  illustrated  booklet 
is  the  first  published  account  of 
the  fishes  of  the  State  since  Dr. 
Hugh  M.  Smith's  The  Fishes  of 
North  Carolina,  1907.  It  is  in- 
tended, the  author  says  in  the 
introduction,  "as  a  guide  for  the 
identification  of  the  more  impor- 
tant food  and  game  fishes  found 
in  the  inland  waters  of  North 
Carolina"  and  "to  meet  a  popular 
demand  for  information  on  the 
species  most  frequently  encoun- 
tered by  the  fisherman." 

The  booklet  describes  and  il- 
lustrates in  detail  25  species;  12 
more  are  listed  and  briefly  anno- 
tated. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Commission  for 
25  cents  each.  This  is  the  actual 
production  cost. 

Several  other  publications  are 
available  free  of  charge.  Latest 
of  these  is  "Bicolor  Lespedeza — 
for  Farms  and  Game  Preserves," 
by  Verne  E.  Davison,  chief  of  the 
Regional  Biology  Division  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Other  bulletins  for  free  distri- 
bution are  "Vegetation  of  Holly 
Shelter  Wildlife  Management 
Area,"  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Wells; 
"Farming  for  Wildlife,"  "The 
Norris  Lake  Fishing  Experiment," 
"Wildlife  Crop  on  Your  Farm," 
"The  Uwharrie  Deer  Project," 
"Construction  of  Farm  Ponds," 
and  "The  Mammals  of  North 
Carolina." 
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When  the  word  goes  out  that  "The  rock  are  here!"  the  quiet  hanks  of  the 
Roanoke  River  at  Weldon  turn  into  a  carnival  spot  for  the  spawning  run 
of  the  striped  bass.  The  building  at  left  above  is  the  rockfish  hatchery,  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  In  the  foreground  a  couple  of  fishermen  are 
ready  with  dip-nets  of  the  type  so  popular  locally  for  rock  fishing.  Below, 
left,  boats  line  the  river  bank  in  readiness  to  dash  off  at  a  moment's  notice 
when  things  look  right  for  good  fishing. 


The  Rock  Are  Here! 


That  special  type  of  civic  pride 
which  fires  the  veins  of  North 
Carolinians  can — and  often  does 
— start  a  lot  of  arguments.  Some- 
times, when  you  hear  a  couple  of 
fellows  from  rival  towns  argue 
over  which  has  the  "biggest"  this 
or  the  "best"  that,  it's  hard  for 
you  to  decide  between  them.  And 
if  it  happens  that  you  live  in  a 
third  town  not  so  far  away,  natu- 
rally neither  of  the  first  two  has 
even  a  tinge  of  a  valid  claim. 

Weldon  is  a  town  that  has  no 
such  worries.  It  has  a  "biggest" 
and  "best"  which  stands  all  alone, 
so  secure  that  no  one  even  tries 
to  argue  about  it.  And  it  goes  on 
from  year  to  year.  The  word  is 
rockfish. 

For  Weldon  each  spring  is  the 
locale  of  a  fishing  festival  the 
like  of  which  is  seen  nowhere 
else  on  earth.  The  time  is  a  period 
of  about  a  month  during  April  and 
May  when  the  striped  bass,  or 


rockfish,  pour  up  into  the  Roanoke 
River  to  spawn.  During  those 
magical  days,  fishermen  are  out 
on  the  river  day  and  night  after 
the  game,  tasty  target. 

Quiet  holds  the  fort  along  the 
steep-cut  river  banks  during  all 
but  this  period  of  each  year.  When 
the  call  goes  out  that  the  rock 
have  arrived,  though,  the  stream 
and  its  environs  turn  into  a  mad- 
house. The  fish  are  there  only 
once  a  year,  and  most  everyone — 
businessman,  farmer,  worker — 
can  find  at  least  a  little  while  to 
break  away  from  his  duties  and 
go  down  to  the  Roanoke. 

Most  popular  of  the  local  meth- 
ods for  going  after  the  rock  is 
the  use  of  dipnets  such  as  those 
shown  in  the  photograph  above. 
Ordinarily  the  dipnetters,  in 
pairs,  have  their  boat  taken  up- 
stream, from  where  it  is  allowed 
to  drift  broadside  to  the  current, 
with  a  netter  at  either  end.  When 
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a  fish  stripes  his  net,  the  fisher- 
man quickly  flips  it  into  the  boat 
and  then  gets  his  net  back  into 
the  water  to  maintain  balance 
against  the  pull  of  the  other  net. 
Dipnetting  is  done  around  the 
clock,  although  usually  nighttime 
is  best  for  it. 

Still-fishing  and  trolling  also 
come  in  for  their  share  of  atten- 
tion from  the  throngs  who  go  to 
Weldon  for  the  big  time. 

Luckiest  time  for  a  dipnetter 
is  if  he  happens  to  run  across  a 
"fight."  This  happens  when  an 
egg-laden  roe  rises  almost  to  the 
surface  and  releases  a  stream  of 
eggs.  The  males  steam  toward  the 
spot  to  fertilize  the  eggs,  and 
often  there  is  such  a  gang  of  them 
rushing  in  that  the  water  stews. 

Weldon  has  still  another  "first" 
that  is  the  result  of  its  proximity 
to  the  rock  grounds.  This  is  the 
rockfish  hatchery  at  the  river, 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  The  building  is  owned  by 
the  State,  and  during  the  spawn- 
ing run  is  operated  by  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The 
State  furnishes  help  for  the  hatch- 
ery culturist  in  getting  the  young 
fish  distributed. 

Fishermen  cooperate  by  procur- 
ing eggs  for  the  hatchery.  When  a 
"ripe"  female  striper  is  caught, 
the  fishermen  takes  the  fish  to  the 
hatchery,  where  the  culturist 
strips  the  roe  while  she  is  still 
alive.  The  eggs  are  placed  in  large 
battery  jars  through  which  city 
water  is  kept  running  continuous- 
ly. They  are  fertilized  with  milt 
taken  from  male  fish  which  are 
caught  in  rumbers  with  the  fe- 
male. 

The  eggs  are  hatched  in  about 
48  hours.  The  fry  can  be  kept  at 
the  hatchery  only  a  few  days,  and 
then  they  are  released  in  the  Roa- 
noke and  other  waters.  Under  the 
Federal  -  State  agreement  by 
which  the  project  is  operated, 
half  the  fry  go  back  into  the 
Roanoke  and  the  remainder  into 
waters  selected  by  the4State. 

This  year  the  hatchery  had  its 
most  successful  season  since  1931, 
according  to  John  H.  Asbell,  in 
charge.  The  hatchery  collected 
11,225,000  eggs  during  its  four 
weeks  of  operation,  and  hatched 
7,756,000  fry.  Those  returned  to 
the  Roanoke  totalled  4,656,000. 

The  remainder  were  distributed 
as  follows: 

Tar  River,  500,000;  Neuse  Riv- 
er, 500,000;  Phelps  Lake,  800,000; 
Pungo  River,  700,000;  and  North- 
east Cape  Fear  River,  600,000. 


John  H.  Asbell,  in  charge  of  the  Weldon  Hatchery,  strips  eggs  for  hatching 
from  a  rock  brought  in  by  J.  E.  Evans,  who's  a  dip-net  fisherman. 


The  eggs  are  placed  in  jars,  one  dipperful  to  a  jar.  They  will  hatch  in  a 
couple  of  days,  and  soon  the  fry  will  be  ready  to  return  to  the  water. 


Beginning  and  end  of  the  cycle.  While  a  fisherman  comes  ashore  with  his 
catch,  Asbell  pours  newly  hatched  rockfish  fry  back  into  the  Roanoke. 
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Poisoning  Kills 
80,000  Fish 

Three  Avery  County  men  are 
under  $5,000  bond  each  for  trial 
this  fall  on  charges  of  stream  pol- 
lution that  resulted  in  the  de- 
struction of  more  than  80,000 
trout  at  the  Marmon  State  Fish 
Hatchery  at  Pineola. 

The  State  charges  that  the 
three  introduced  a  chemical  poi- 
son into  a  stream  above  the  hatch- 
ery, a  chemical  poison  which 
drifted  down  into  the  hatchery 
rearing  pools  and  killed  the  fish, 
Valued  at  $15,000.  The  poison  al- 
legedly was  put  into  a  pool  in  the 
stream  in  an  effort  to  kill  a  few 
fish  there. 

The  men  under  indictment  are 
from  Pineola.  They  are  Leon  and 
Vance  Wade,  brothers,  and  their 
cousin,  Paul  Vance.  They  were 
indicted  by  the  Avery  County 
Grand  Jury  a  few  days  after  the 
fish  were  killed,  late  in  June. 

Tom  L.  Rollins  of  Asheville, 
Division  "A"  supervisor  of  law 
enforcement  for  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission,  and  Sheriff 
A.  T.  Garland  headed  the  investi- 
gation which  led  to  arrest  of  the 
Vances. 

The  fish  killed,  according  to  a 
report  from  Associate  Fisheries 
Biologist  A.  Randolph  Shields, 
were: 

Brook  trout,  800  fingerlings  of 
4-6  inches;  rainbow,  17,000  of  1-3 
inches,  28,000  of  4-6  inches,  and 
6,124  of  7-10  inches;  and  brown, 
26,000  of  1-3  inches  and  2,230 
of  4-6  inches. 


57  POUNDS  OF  ROCK 


Bradford  Stokes  of  Burgaw,  Route 
1,  poses  proudly  with  a  57 -pound 
rockfish  (striped  bass)  which  he  took 
from  the  waters  of  the  Northeast 
Cape  Fear  River  on  April  9  of  this 
year.  The  fish  measured  42  inches 
in  length  and  34  inches  in  girth.  The 
mouth,  spread  open,  measured  six 
and  a  half  inches. 


Kingfishers  generally  nest  in 
tunnels  in  earth  banks. 


Lake  Agreement 
Is  Cancelled 

North  Carolina  and  Georgia 
have  cancelled  an  agreement  un- 
der which  fishermen  licensed  by 
either  state  were  permitted  to 
cross  the  North  Carolina-Georgia 
border  when  fishing  in  Lake 
Chatuge,  7,000-acre  TV  A  reser- 
voir which  lies  athwart  the  line 
between  the  states. 

From  now  on,  the  state  line  is 
the  stopping  point  for  anglers  who 
are  licensed  by  only  one  of  the 
states.  A  fisherman  who  wants 
to  try  both  sides  must  hold  both 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia  li- 
censes. Georgia  has  placed  in 
Chatuge  a  buoy  marking  the  di- 
viding line. 

Both  the  start  and  end  of  the 
agreement  came  at  Georgia's  re- 
quest. It  was  worked  out  in 
March,  1943,  between  the  former 
North  Carolina  Division  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  and  the 
Georgia  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sion, which  have  jurisdiction  over 
fishing  in  Chatuge  since,  as  a 
TVA  impoundment,  the  reservoir 
is  public  waters.  Georgia  can- 
celled the  agreement  under  a  "90- 
day  notice"  clause  which  could 
be  invoked  by  either  state. 

Under  the  agreement,  North 
Carolina-licensed  fishermen  were 
permitted  to  go  across  the  line  as 
far  as  a  point  opposite  Hiwassee, 
Ga.;  Georgia  licensees  could  come 
into  North  Carolina  up  to  the 
Shooting  Creek  arm  of  the  lake 
above  the  reservoir  dam. 

Cancellation  of  the  agreement 
is  regarded  by  fishermen  as  a 
loss  to  Georgians,  because  the 
North  Carolina  portion  offers  the 
best  fishing  in  Chatuge,  which 
provides  largemouth  and  small- 
mouth  bass,  crappie,  and  bluegill 
bream.  At  spillway  level  the  lake 
is  fairly  evenly  divided  between 
the  states,  but  during  the  summer 
low-water  period,  most  of  the  wa- 
ter is  on  the  North  Carolina  side. 


One  of  the  strangest  animals 
in  the  world  is  the  solenodon,  the 
habitat  of  which  is  confined  to 
Cuba  and  Santo  Domingo.  By 
many  he  is  considered  the  "miss- 
ing link."  In  structure  he  differs 
from  all  other  living  mammals, 
and  combines  many  of  the  fea- 
tures of  the  moles,  rats,  ant-eat- 
ers, shrews,  bats  and  true  carni- 
vorae.  Few  have  ever  been  cap- 
tured alive  and  those  few  have 
lived  but  a  short  time  in  captivi- 
ty. 


The  Game  Warden's  Lament 

By  GILBERT  RUSSELL  BRACKETT 

If  the  game  warden  asks  to  see  your  license,  he's  insulting 

If  he  takes  your  word  for  having  one,  he's  corrupt. 

If  he  arrests  a  violator,  he's  showing  how  rough  he  can  be. 

If  he  gives  the  culprit  another  chance,  he's  showing  favoritism. 

If  he  labors  day  and  night  to  enforce  the  law,  he's  a  tyrant. 

If  he  relaxes  at  all,  he's  a  shirker  and  a  crook. 

If  he  talks  fish  and  game  conservation,  he's  maudlin. 

If  he  keeps  quiet;  he's  not  interested  in  his  work. 

If  he  accepts  suggestions  or  advice,  he's  incompetent. 

If  he  works  out  problems  for  himself,  he's  a  know-all. 

If  he  acts  like  a  gentleman,  he's  too  easy. 

If  he  acts  firm,  he's  unfair  and  a  rascal. 

Ashes  to  ashes, 

Dust  to  dust, 

If  the  sportsmen  don't  do  it, 
The  Game  Warden  must! 

— Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada. 
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No  Defense 

By  RAYMOND  R.  CAMP 

In  The  New  York  Times 

With  the  conservation  agencies 
of  every  state  straining  their  lim- 
ited resources  to  the  limit  in  order 
to  provide  more  fish  for  the  stock- 
ing of  lakes  and  streams,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  duty  of  the  sports- 
men to  cooperate  in  the  effort  now 
being  made  to  eliminate  the  pol- 
lution of  our  waters. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  comment- 
ed on  the  apathy  of  the  average 
angler  and  hunter,  who  refuses 
to  spend  three  cents  for  a  stamp 
in  order  to  establish  a  united 
front  in  conservation  matters. 
Countless  sportsmen  replied  that 
their  failure  to  communicate  with 
their  legislative  representatives 
on  outstanding  conservation  mat- 
ters was  due  to  the  failure  of  rod 
and  gun  editors  to  discuss  the  im- 
portant legislation. 

Fines  Do  Not  Cover  Damage 

There  is  no  defense  for  pollu- 
tion, whether  the  polluting  agen- 
cy is  an  individual,  a  corporation 
or  a  municipality,  and  the  only 
reason  for  its  existence  today  is 
the  lack  of  anti-pollution  laws 
with  "teeth."  It  is  much  simpler 
for  a  polluting  angency  to  utilize 
a  lake  or  stream  for  disposal  than 
it  is  to  spend  even  a  small  sum 
for  a  disposal  plant.  When  public 
protest  reaches  a  point  where 
anti-pollution  agencies  must  in- 
vestigate, and  such  instances  are 
rare,  much  of  the  damage  already 
has  been  done,  and  in  no  case 
has  the  amount  of  the  fine  re- 
motely approximated  the  amount 
of  the  damage. 

The  present  pollution  situation 
could  not  be  remedied  overnight, 
but  the  longer  we  delay  in  put- 
ting through  corrective  legislation 
the  worse  the  situation  will  be 
and  the  longer  it  will  take  to  cor- 
rect it.  Each  year  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  game  fish  are  killed 
in  our  lakes  and  streams  as  a 
direct  result  of  pollution.  This 
covers  merely  the  "known"  in- 
stances, but  the  actual  damage 
bill  cannot  be  estimated.  The  pub- 
lic health  cost  of  pollution  also 
is  beyond  estimation. 

"Teeth"  Taken  from  Statutes 

In  several  instances  state  and 
federal  legislation  has  been  intro- 
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~or  Pollution 

duced  and  in  a  few  instances  it 
has  become  law.  However,  these 
bills,  when  finally  passed,  were 
stripped  of  their  "teeth."  In  some 
instances  the  penalties  were  very 
cunningly  eliminated  by  the 
changing  of  the  word  "shall"  to 
"may." 

At  the  present  time  a  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  Washington 
which,  after  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  would  give  us  compara- 
tively clean  waters.  This  is  the 
Mundt  bill,  known  as  H.  R.  123. 
The  Mundt  bill  would  "require" 
the  Surgeon-General  to  take  ac- 
tion on  all  matters  of  pollution 
brought  to  his  notice.  Other  bills, 
for  substitute  and  emasculated 
measures  always  follow  the  in- 
troduction of  a  good  bill,  specify 
that  he  "may"  take  action,  if  he 
happens  to  be  in  the  mood. 

H.  R.  123  is  going  to  be  op- 
posed by  the  polluting  agencies, 
for  they  realize  the  legislation,  if 
passed,  will  force  them  to  install 
disposal  plants.  If  the  sportsmen 
would  take  up  the  cudgels  for 
this  measure,  and  take  time  to 
write  their  Representative  ex- 
pressing their  views,  the  bill 
would  be  passed.  Without  the 
aid  of  the  sportsmen  the  bill  un- 
doubtedly will  be  so  amended  as 
to  render  it  useless. 


"Champion  in  Action" 

"The  Champion  in  Action,"  a 
16  mm.  motion  picture  in  color 
of  Dr.  W.  Russell  Trapp's  1946 
national  field  trial  champion  Mis- 
sissippi Zev,  has  been  released 
by  the  Ralston  Purina  Company 
for  use  by  conservation,  dog,  and 
sportsmen's  clubs.  Featured  with 
Zev  is  his  trainer,  J.  Earl  Bufkin 
of  Sardis,  Miss.  No  charge  is  made 
for  use  of  the  film. 

Filmed  in  natural  color,  the  pic- 
ture includes  training  and  hunt- 
ing scenes,  good  dogs  in  action, 
and  Bufkin's  method  of  training 
gun  dogs.  Bookings  may  be  made 
through  the  Dog  Film  Depart- 
ment, Ralston  Purina  Company, 
Checkerboard  Square,  St.  Louis 
2,  Mo.  The  name  and  address  of 
the  organization  and  the  person 
requesting  the  film  with  the  de- 
sired date  for  showing  must  be 
furnished. 


Consultant  Joins 
Wildlife  Staff 

Fred  S.  Barkalow,  Jr.,  who  re- 
ceived his  doctor's  degree  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  in 
June,  on  July  1  joined  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  staff 
as  a  consulting  biologist  for  the 
summer. 

Dr.  Barkalow,  who  majored  in 
game  management,  will  advise 
the  Commission  on  matters  re- 
lating to  game  management.  He 
will  join  the  faculty  of  North 
Carolina  State  College  in  the 
fall  as  professor  of  zoology  and 
wildlife  management. 

Mrs.  Esther  C.  Williamson,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  license  ac- 
counts for  the  Commission,  has 
been  named  acting  budget  officer 
in  lieu  of  employment  of  an  audi- 
tor. 

Wilbur  J.  Barrow  was  employed 
by  the  Commission  in  July  as 
principal  supply  clerk.  He  for- 
merly was  with  the  Farmers' 
Home  Administration. 

Lindsey  B.  Hopkins,  who  had 
been  engineer  with  the  former 
Division  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  for  a  number  of  years, 
resigned,  effective  June  30,  to  ac- 
cept a  position  with  the  Division 
of  Forestry  and  Parks.  No  suc- 
cessor has  been  selected. 

Edgar  L.  Nicholson  of  Burgaw, 
who  was  law  enforcement  super- 
visor for  Division  "D,"  resigned, 
effective  July  16,  to  accept  em- 
ployment as  a  bus  inspector  with 
the  State  Utilities  Commission. 


FISHING  HOLE  RECLAIMED 

{Continued  from  page  thirteen) 
ting  up  a  project  for  rebuilding 
the  pond  were  taken  in  1944.  The 
State  was  interested  if  it  could 
obtain  a  long-term  lease  on  the 
area  to  develop  it  for  free  fishing. 
Local  negotiations  were  handled 
by  Charles  Lawrence,  Halifax 
County  forest  fire  warden,  on  be- 
half of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development.  The 
State  got  a  25-year  lease,  for  the 
former  Division  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  of  the  Department. 
This  lease,  of  course,  went  over 
to  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission when  it  officially  was 
established  on  July  1. 
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It's  Time  for  a  Review 


(From  Sportscaster ) 

The  average  hunter  or  fisher- 
man is  a  queer  contradiction. 
He'll  knock  the  chip  off  the  other 
guy's  shoulder  the  minute  his  pet 
theories  are  under  attack.  He'll 
hold  out  his  wallet  and  close  his 
eyes  if  one  of  his  pals  is  in  trou- 
ble. He'll  travel  a  thousand  miles 
and  mortgage  his  wife's  engage- 
ment ring  to  get  a  crack  at  a  12- 
tine  buck  or  a  fabulous  fish.  But, 
he'll  cast  over  the  other  lad's  line 
when  the  blues  or  stripers  are 
in  the  surf.  He'll  shoot  a  rabbit 
ahead  of  the  other  fellow's  dog 
and  neither  offer  him  the  rabbit 
for  a  shotgun  shell,  or  an  apology. 
And  he'll  splash  through  a  pool 
where  an  angler  is  already  cast- 
ing and  never  think  of  yelling 
"fore!" 

It's  high  time  that  the  sport- 
ing fraternity  reviewed  the  fun- 
damentals of  sportsmanship.  That 
is,  the  kind  of  sportsmanship  as 
the  old  timers  knew  25  and  50 
years  ago.  The  advent  of  the  auto, 
the  speed  with  which  trips  are 
made,  and  the  fierce  competition 
of  today  almost  wiped  out  the 
simple  courtesies,  the  quiet  digni- 
ty, and  the  comraderie  which  the 
older  generation  knew. 

Once  in  a  while,  one  of  the 
younger  hunters  or  anglers  will 
run  into  a  sample  of  true  sports- 
manship. Most  of  them  fail  to 
recognize  it  as  sportsmanship  or 
interpret  it  as  weakness  or  sissy 
stuff.  Those  who  may  have  come 
in  contact  with  it  and  been  partly 
inoculated  may  suddenly  feel 
ashamed  of  their  own  brashness 
and  shortcomings. 

That's  the  healthiest  and  most 
encouraging  feeling  in  the  world. 


It  is  a  sign  that  somewhere  in 
the  average  American's  system 
there  still  remains  a  germ  of 
courtliness,  consideration,  and 
simple  decency.  But,  it  is  dying 
cut  so  rapidly  that  unless  some- 
thing is  done  about  it  now,  it 
may  be  lost  forever.  Thus  the  gos- 
pel of  good  sportsmanship  must 
be  preached  before  it  can  be  prac- 
ticed. 

There  isn't  a  sportsman's  club 
today  which  hasn't  on  its  rolls  one 
or  two  old  timers  who  can  think 
back  to  the  good  old  days  when — . 
Nor  is  there  an  organization 
which  hasn't  at  least  one  leader 
who  will  admit  the  need  for  a 
revival  of  honest  sportsmanship. 
Here's  their  opportunity. 

Let  those  leaders  call  on  one 
of  the  old  timers  at  the  next 
meeting.  Let  the  old  timer  define 
sportsmanship  as  he  knows  and 
understands  it.  Let  him  ramble 
a  bit  if  he  wants  to.  Today's  hunt- 
ers and  anglers  are  more  con- 
cerned with  the  game  they  kill 
and  the  fish  they  catch  than  with 
all  the  accompanying  fun  and 
benefits.  It  might  open  their  eyes 
to  know  that  there  are  a  few  per- 
sons who  see  more  in  hunting 
and  fishing  than  just  bringing 
home  the  limit. 

There  is  a  definite  code  of  ethics 
while  hunting  and  fishing.  It 
threads  through  the  writings  of 
the  best  known  sportsmen  in  the 
game.  The  basic  tenet  of  all  this 
is  simple:  put  yourself  in  the 
other  fellow's  place. 

If  you  were  a  farmer,  would 
you  like  it  if  someone  dropped 
tin  cans,  garbage,  and  papers  on 
your  property?  Would  you  like 
it  if  your  fences  were  broken? 


Your  cattle  peppered  with  shot? 
Your  chickens  blasted?  Your  wife 
cussed  at  if  she  asked  you  tc 
hunt  away  from  the  house? 

So  if  you're  an  angler  would 
you  like  it  if  someone  hauled  up 
alongside  of  you  in  a  pool  just  as 
you  are  getting  a  bite,  or  walked 
right  on  through  the  pool  instead 
of  getting  out  and  walking 
around?  If  you  fish  in  salt  water 
would  you  like  it  if  someone  cast 
in  the  same  pocket  where  you 
just  got  a  hit?  Or  dropped  his  rig 
alongside  of  you  off  the  boat,  or 
gave  you  the  wrong  dope  on  tide, 
bait,  or  fishing  conditions? 

Let's  get  back  to  fundamental 
sportsmanship:  let's  treat  the 
other  guy  as  we'd  like  to  be 
treated  by  him! 


License  Sales  Soar 

Indicating  a  tremendous 
growth  of  interest  in  the  sport  of 
fresh  water  angling,  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  has  issued 
figures  to  the  effect  that  11,068,- 
717  fishing  licenses  were  sold  in 
the  48  states  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1946. 

This  represents  an  increase  of 
2,788,485  over  the  preceding 
year's  total  of  8,380,232,  and  an 
increase  of  2,978,716  over  the  pre- 
vious year's  total  of  hunting  li- 
censes sold. 

Fishing  license  revenues  from 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1946  amounted  to  $15,003,796,  an 
average  of  less  than  $1.50  each. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  takes 
approximately  $1.50  worth  of 
food  to  grow  one  pound  of  trout, 
the  angler  enjoys  the  cheapest 
form  of  outdoor  recreation  when 
the  cost  of  his  privilege  tax  alone 
is  considered. 

The  report  shows  that  non-resi- 
dent licenses  totaled  1,093,099,  an 
increase  of  335,240  over  the  pre- 
ceding year. 


Dog  Training  Film 

Many  dog  owners  would  like 
to  train  their  own  dogs  but  don't 
have  the  know-how  or  don't  care 
to  take  the  trouble  to  find  put. 
Simple  instructions  are  graphical- 
ly illustrated  in  the  16  mm.  movie 
film,  "Training  You  to  Train 
Your  Dog,"  produced  by  Blanche 
Saunders  and  Louise  Branch. 

The  film  is  now  being  made 
available  to  any  group  or  sports- 
men's organization  by  the  Gaines 
Dog  Research  Center,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y.  No  charge  is  made. 


EEL  ASSISTS  ANGLER  WITH 
CATFISH  CATCH 

In  years  of  dealing  with  fish,  both  as  angler  and  as  scientist, 
Willis  King,  Executive  Director  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission, has  seen  plenty.  But  a  catch  he  made  not  long  ago  was 
plumb  new  to  him. 

His  rare  haul — a  double  catch  on  one  drop  on  a  trot  line — came 
from  the  Northeast  Cape  Fear  River  in  Pender  County.  Here's  his 
description  of  it: 

The  hook,  baited  with  cut  fish,  was  first  taken  by  an  eel,  between 
24  and  30  inches  in  length.  Apparently  the  bait  was  pushed  up  on 
the  line  above  the  hook.  A  white  catfish  attempted  to  swallow  the 
bait.  The  eel  somehow  entered  the  catfish's  mouth  and  emerged 
through  the  first  gill  slit.  The  jaw  of  the  catfish,  which  was  about  a 
3-pounder,  became  firmly  looped  by  the  struggling  eel.  Both  fish 
were  alive  when  removed  from  the  line. 
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Bait  Regulations 
Changed  by  Park 

The  1947  fishing  season  in  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  opened  on  May  16,  to  con- 
tinue through  August  31.  Hours 
are  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

Regulations  for  this  season  an- 
nounced by  Superintendent  Blair 
Ross  permit  bait  fishing  with  the 
exception  of  minnows,  or  other 
bait  fish,  dead  or  alive,  in  all  open 
waters  of  the  park  except,  on  the 
North  Carolina  side,  Bradley  Fork 
and  Oconaluftee  River  from 
Ravensford  to  Kephart  Prong. 

The  restriction  on  the  use  of 
minnows  has  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  introduction  of  exotic 
fishes  into  the  Park  waters.  It 
also  makes  procedure  on  the 
North  Carolina  side  of  the  Park 
fit  in  with  Tennessee  State  regu- 
lations, effective  across  the  line, 
which  prohibit  the  seining  of 
minnows  from  trout  waters. 

North  Carolina  Division  waters 
which  are  open  this  season: 

Big  Creek  and  all  its  tributaries 
except  Chestnut  Branch;  Cata- 
loochee  Creek,  main  stream  to 
Palmer  Creek;  Palmer  Creek  and 
all  tributaries;  Little  Cataloochee 
Creek  and  all  tributaries;  Ocona- 
luftee River,  main  stream  from 
Cherokee  Indian  Reservation  to 
Bradley  Fork,  and  main  stream 
and  all  tributaries  above  Bradley 
Fork;  Bradley  Fork  and  all  tribu- 
taries; Straight  Fork  from  Bal- 
sam Corner  Creek;  Raven  Fork 
from  mouth  to  Indian  Boundary 
and  from  Indian  Boundary  to 
Three  Forks;  Deep  Creek  open  to 
the  forks  and  all  waters  of  the 
Right  Fork  Indian  Creek;  Noland 
Creek,  entire  stream;  Forney 
Creek  and  all  tributary  waters  ex- 
cept Bear  Creek  and  Jonas  Creek; 
Hazel  Creek  to  Proctor  Creek; 
Proctor  Creek  to  Boomer  Branch; 
Eagle  Creek  to  Tubmill  Creek. 

Bait  regulations  permit  in  all 
open  waters  with  any  artificial 
flies  or  lures  with  one  hook;  two 
or  more  artificial  flies  may  be  at- 
tached to  the  leader  if  desired. 
The  digging  of  bait  or  the  gather- 
ing of  salamanders  (spring  liz- 
ards) within  the  park  is  prohib- 
ited. 

Trout  under  seven  inches  in 
length  and  black  bass  under  10 
inches  in  length  shall  not  be  re- 
tained unless  seriously  injured  in 
catching.  There  is  no  size  limit 
on  other  species.  The  maximum 
catch  in  any  one  day,  and  the 
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FUR  SALES  NET  $590 

The  game  fund  of  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  was  enriched  by 
$590  in  the  past  few  weeks  through 
two  auctions  in  Raleigh  of  furs  con- 
fiscated from  illegal  trappers.  Pros- 
pective buyers  are  shown  above  look- 
ing over  the  approximately  400  hides 
— three  mink  and  the  rest  muskrat — 
which  wer-t  to  M.  B.  Parrish,  licensed 
fur  dealer  from  Raleigh,  for  $470  at 
the  first  auction.  Bidders  from  Bur- 
lington and  Hickory  also  took  part. 
Mr.  Parrish  also  bid  high — $120 — for 
the  second  batch,  consisting  of  about 
75  skins,  including  two  mink,  six 
raccoon,  four  opossum,  and  the  rest 
muskrat.  A  Burlington  dealer  also 
bid  at  this  sale.  C.  D.  Kirkpatrick, 
chief  of  law  enforcement  of  the  Com- 
mission, sang  the  numbers  at  both 
sales. 


maximum  number  of  fish  in  pos- 
session, shall  be  10  of  any  or  all 
species,  except  that  the  maximum 
number  of  fish  in  possession  of 
black  bass  shall  be  eight. 

The  park  as  such  makes  no 
charge  for  fishing  licenses,  but 
persons  fishing  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina portion  must  have  a  valid 
State  fishing  license. 


A  school  of  the  Piranha  or  man- 
eating  fish  of  the  Amazon  Valley, 
Brazil,  can  reduce  a  human  being 
to  a  skeleton  in  a  few  minutes. 
Their  undershot  jaws  are 
equipped  with  a  double  row  of 
sharklike  teeth.  They  are  only 
about  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
length. 


Films  Available 
For  Showings 

Seven  motion-picture  films  and 
approximately  450  color  slides  are 
available  from  the  North  Caro- 
lina Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion for  showings  before  sports- 
men's clubs  and  other  organiza- 
tions interested  in  conservation. 

Either  movies  or  slides — or 
both — can  be  booked  for  club 
programs  throughout  the  State 
through  the  Education  Section  of 
the  Commission  of  which  L.  G. 
McLean  is  Educational  Supervi- 
sor. Club  officials  who  want  to 
make  bookings  are  asked  to  give 
at  least  10  days'  notice  when  re- 
questing showings.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  organization  have  a 
movie  or  slide  projector  available, 
since  the  Commission  has  both 
of  types  of  projectors  to  be  taken 
along  for  the  program. 

Slides  available  include  150 — 
in  natural  color — of  birds  of 
North  Carolina,  and  a  series  of 
about  300 — also  in  color — of 
scenes  around  the  State,  dealing 
with  the  outdoors,  hunting,  wild- 
life, etc. 

Movies  available  are: 

"Wildlife  Resources  in  North 
Carolina,"  color,  silent,  30  min- 
utes long;  "Wildfowl  in  Slow 
Motion,"  color,  sound,  12  min- 
utes; "Where  to  Now,"  a  Ding 
Darling  cartoon  in  black  and 
white,  silent,  12  minutes;  "Fight- 
ing Tarpon,"  black  and  white, 
silent,  12  minutes;  "Fun  with 
Bluegill,"  color,  sound,  12  min- 
utes; "Sharp  Eyes,"  color,  sound, 
10  minutes;  and  "Pattern  Match- 
ing in  Nature,"  color,  sound,  8 
minutes. 

Bookings  may  be  made  by  writ- 
ing to  L.  G.  McLean,  Education- 
al Supervisor,  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Puffins,  small  water  birds,  are 
apparently  unable  to  rise  from 
the  ground.  They  launch  them- 
selves from  the  edges  of  cliffs 
where  their  burrows  are  located. 
Grebes,  also,  are  unable  to  rise 
from  the  ground  unless  it  is  hard 
and  smooth,  affording  them  an 
uninterrupted  runway  for  a  take- 
off. 


The  red  fox  is  much  faster 
than  the  grey  fox.  He  has  been 
known  to  cover  a  given  distance 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  per 
hour. 
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Wildlife  Club 
Activities 

Cherokee  County 

Plans  for  a  gun  club  are  in  the 
making  by  the  Cherokee  County 
Wildlife  Club.  At  the  club's  June 
meeting,  held  in  Andrews,  a  com- 
mittee of  three  was  appointed  to 
start  the  job  of  getting  details 
worked  out.  The  members  are  Dr. 
J.  R.  Bell  of  Murphy,  Dr.  Lee 
Ezzell,  and  E.  A.  Zevely  of  Mur- 

phy. 

Recently  elected  officers  of  the 
Cherokee  County  Club  are  Bill 
McCoy,  Hiwassee  Dam,  presi- 
dent; Lush  Ledford,  Andrews, 
first  vice  president;  Lorin  Davis, 
Murphy,  second  vice  president; 
and  John  Rebak,  Hiwassee  Dam, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Polk  County 

A  reward  of  $100  for  evidence 
leading  to  the  arrest  and  convic- 
tion of  any  person  killing  a  deer 
in  Polk  County  during  the  State's 
stocking  program  has  been 
posted  by  the  Polk  County  Wild- 
life Club.  The  fund  was  sub- 
scribed at  the  spring  field  meet 
and  fish  fry  at  Harmon  Field. 

Officers  of  the  club  are  Dr. 
John  Z.  Preston,  Tryon,  presi- 
dent; Carl  O.  Story,  Lynn,  vice 
president;  and  Dr.  G.  C.  Gilbert, 
Melvin  Hill,  secretary-treasurer. 


Rockingham  County 

Voluntary  subscriptions  from 
individuals  are  being  given  to  of- 
ficers of  the  Rockingham  County 
Wildlife  Club  for  use  as  cash 
awards  to  persons  furnishing  in- 
formation leading  to  conviction 
of  dynamiters,  seiners,  and  shoot- 
ers of  fish. 


Granville  County 

The  Granville  County  Wildlife 
Club  recently  posted  $75  in  cash 
prizes  to  encourage  a  wildlife 
program  among  4-H  Club  boys 
and  girls  in  the  county  during 
the  next  year.  A  prize  of  $25  will 
go  to  the  club  submitting  the 
greatest  number  of  complete  wild- 
life records  and  10  cash  prizes  of 
$5  each  will  be  awarded  for  best 
individual  wildlife  record  books. 

The  home  and  farm  agents 
cooperated  in  presenting  the  pro- 
gram to  600  4-H  Club  members  in 
the  county.  Frank  E.  Young  is 
president  of  the  Granville  Wild- 
life Club. 


Stanly  County 

J.  H.  Leonard  of  Badin  was 
elected  president  of  the  Stanly 
County  Wildlife  Club  at  a  meet- 
ing at  Morrow  Mountain  State 
Park.  He  succeeds  C.  Glenn 
Hahn,  who  was  elected  vice 
president.  Other  new  officers  are 
Don  Culp,  second  vice  president; 
Frank  Marbry,  secretary,  and 
D.  M.  Morrow,  treasurer. 


Catawba  County 

The  Catawba  County  Wildlife 
Club  has  voted  to  offer  a  reward 
of  $25  for  information  leading  to 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  any 
person  for  dynamiting  fish.  P.  W. 
Deaton,  club  president,  presided 
at  the  meeting,  which  heard  a  re- 
port from  Secretary  Fred  Frick 
that  the  club  is  rearing  17,000 
bass  fingerlings  for  release  in 
Lake  Hickory  and  other  waters  in 
the  vicinity  this  fall. 


Public  Hearings  Tried 

In  the  process  of  gathering  evi- 
dence on  which  to  base  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  the  migratory  wa- 
terfowl shooting  season,  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  this 
year  experimented  with  a  series 
of  public  conferences  throughout 
the  country.  Purpose  of  the  meet- 
ings was  to  give  state  officials, 
conservation  agencies,  and  sports- 
men's groups  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  waterfowl  problems  and 
hunting  regulations  with  top  of- 
ficials of  the  Service. 

Two  primary  possibilities 
which  Federal  officials  wanted 
discussion  of  were  the  idea  of 
zoning  regulations  by  flyways, 
and  of  permitting  the  states  to 
select  their  own  shooting  period . 
within  prescribed  limits. 

Two  of  the  11  conferences 
scheduled  for  the  nation  were 
held  in  the  South.  One  was  at 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  on  May  9, 
and  the  other  at  New  Orleans  on 
May  12. 


Fish  Need  Streams 

Quail  must  have  Nature's  cover 
and  food,  fish  need  streams  free 
pollution,  and  deer  and  bear 
abound  only  within  the  protection 
of  the  forests. 

Hunting  and  fishing — in  North 
Carolina  or  North  Dakota — are 
inescapably  a  by-product  of  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources 
— the  soil,  forests,  water. 

The  best  hunting  and  fishing 
areas  in  this  country  are  found 
where  man  has  not  ravaged  the 
fields  and  forests,  or  made  the 
streams  the  depositories  for  his 
filth. 

So  in  any  program  designed  to 
replenish  the  supply  of  game  and 
fish  must  be  included  the  element 
basic  to  all  wildlife — conserva- 
tion. We  do  not  mean  conserva- 
tion as  implied  in  the  restocking 
of  streams  and  forests,  though  re- 
stocking is  necessary;  or  the  type 
of  conservation  suggested  by 
limiting  the  number  of  fish  a  man 
may  catch  or  the  animals  he  may 
kill  during  the  season,  though  this, 
too,  is  often  essential. 

But  the  kind  of  conservation 
which  must  be  practiced  in  order 
that  hunters  and  fishermen  may 
enjoy  the  recreation  of  the  fields, 
streams,  and  forest  is  that  which 
preserves  the  forests,  prevents  the 
soil  from  slipping  down  to  the 
sea,  and  keeps  the  streams  clear. 

It's  the  basic  conservation  in 
which  everyone  can  participate — 
hunters  and  fishermen  from  the 
cities,  farmers,  timbermen,  indus- 
trialists, and  agencies  of  local, 
state,  and  Federal  government. 

The  need  for  such  a  program  of 
conservation — in  North  Carolina 
as  well  as  in  most  of  the  thickly 
settled  states  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board— is  such  as  to  call  for  the 
joining  of  effort.  Conservation  of 
natural  resources,  whether  they 
be  rabbits  and  quail  or  woods  and 
rivers,  is  not  something  to  be  ac- 
complished by  any  one  group. 

From  The  Charlotte  Observer 


JAIL  BAIT?  QUAIL  BAIT? 
WHAT  IS  DIFFERENCE? 

While  peacefully  fishing  in  Lake  James  one  day  in  June,  a  Burke 
County  man  was  arrested  for  hunting  out  of  season. 

No  stuff — the  fisherman  was  arrested  for  hunting  out  of  season. 

Here's  what  happened.  The  fisherman  had  heard  that  a  chunk 
of  quail  flesh  would  make  good  bait.  So,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
season  was  a  long  way  off,  he  shot  himself  a  bobwhite. 

His  next  mistake  was  to  use  the  quail  bait  while  four  law  en- 
forcement men  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  were  making 
a  check  of  Lake  James  fishing.  The  court  gave  him  a  30-day  sen- 
tence, suspended  on  payment  of  costs. 

Protectors  making  fhe  check  were  Division  "B"  Supervisor  Rob- 
ert F.  Logan  of  Statesville,  Hugh  A.  Robertson  of  Statesville,  John 
Fairchild  of  Conover,  and  H.  L.  Biggers  of  Morganton. 
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New  Commission  Takes  Over;  King  is  Director 

(Continued  from  page  five) 


deer,  bear,  and  trout;  Big  San- 
teetlah  Area,  Graham  County, 
37,168  acres,  deer,  bear,  boar,  and 
trout;  and  Fires  Creek  Area,  Clay 
County,  13,720  acres,  deer  and 
trout. 

R.  B.  Armfield  is  supervisor  of 
wildlife  lands. 

State  policy  covering  fish  hatch- 
ery operations  requires  that  the 
stocking  needs  of  public  waters 
in  regard  to  fish  distribution  be 
the  primary  concern  of  conserva- 
tion officials.  Only  after  these 
needs  are  met  are  fish  released 
into  semi-public  and  private  wa- 
ters. Of  the  half-million  fish  dis- 
tributed by  the  hatcheries  last 
year,  three-fourths  went  into 
waters  where  the  only  require- 
ment to  fish  is  a  license.  Fishes 
produced  by  the  hatcheries  are 
largemouth  and  smallmouth  bass, 
bluegills,  robin,  and  brook,  rain- 
bow, and  brown  trout.  Releases 
in  the  past  year  were  165,825 
largemouth  bass,  4,800  small- 
mouth  bass,  111,453  bluegills,  10,- 
000  robin,  47,071  brook  trout, 
148,358  rainbows,  and  11,200 
browns. 

Hatchery  System 

Dr.  Willis  King  is  supervisor 
of  fish  resources.  The  hatcheries 
and  the  fishes  they  produce  are: 

Morrison  Hatchery,  near 
Waynesville,  brook,  rainbow,  and 
brown  trout;  Pete  Murphy  Hatch- 
ery, near  Marion,  smallmouth 
bass  and  all  three  species  of  trout; 
Stedman  Hatchery,  near  Fayette- 
ville,  largemouth  bass,  bluegills, 
and  robin;  and  Marmon  Hatchery, 
at  Pineola,  all  three  trout. 

The  State  also  operates  a  trout 
rearing  station  at  Mt.  Mitchell,  a 
sub-station  of  the  Marion  Hatch- 
ery, and  one  at  Arrowood  Glade, 
in  the  Wayah  Bald  Area,  owned 
by  the  Forest  Service,  as  a  sub- 
station of  the  Waynesville  Hatch- 
ery. 

The  State  also  owns  a  rockfish 
(striped  bass)  hatchery  at  Weldon 
which  is  operated  by  the  Federal 
government  in  cooperation  with 
the  State.  This  past  season  the 
hatchery  released  7,756,000  rock- 
fish  fry,  about  half  of  which  were 
distributed  by  the  State. 

A  big  new  member  is  joining 
the  hatchery  family  shortly.  This 
is  the  Table  Rock  Hatchery,  now 
under  construction  near  Morgan- 
ton,  which  will  more  than  double 
the  State's  facilities  for  produc- 


ing warm-water  species.  Officials 
hope  that  operation  can  be  started 
in  the  fall  of  1947.  Construction 
was  under  the  supervision  of  En- 
gineer L.  B.  Hopkins,  who  re- 
signed June  30. 

Water  Survey 

The  State  has  just  resumed  a 
stream  survey  project  interrupted 
by  the  war,  and  added  to  this 
program  a  lake  survey.  These  will 
furnish  valuable  information  on 
which  sound  management  prac- 
tices to  provide  better  fishing  can 
be  put  into  effect. 

In  game  management,  besides 
operation  of  the  management 
areas,  the  State  in  the  past  year 
carried  on  five  projects  under  the 
Pittman-Robertson  program  for 
Federal  aid  in  wildlife  restora- 
tion. These  projects  are  under  the 
general  supervision  of  Dennis 
Hart,  Federal  aid  coordinator.  The 
projects  are: 

Statewide  investigation  of  wild- 
life habitat  and  distribution,  Wil- 
liam L.  Hamnett,  leader.  The  en- 
tire State  is  being  mapped,  in  the 
field,  as  to  cover  type,  which  will 
provide  a  wholly  new  picture  for 
management  practices.  Thus  far, 
33  maps  have  been  prepared  for 
field  use,  and  the  final  report  has 
been  submitted  for  16  counties. 

Statewide  deer  trapping  and 
transplanting,  Fred  Mahan,  lead- 
er. Deer  are  being  trapped  on  the 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Reynolds  estate  in  Sur- 
ry County  and  in  national  forests 
of  the  western  part  of  the  State 
and  released  in  other  western 
areas  which  have  no  deer  now  but 
which  can  support  them.  About 
300  deer  were  redistributed  in  the 
past  year. 

Farm-game  habitat  restoration, 
W.  E.  McConnaughey,  Jr.,  leader. 
The  State  in  the  past  two  years 
has  furnished  cooperating  farm- 
ers with  seed  for  lespedeza 
plantings  and  established  more 
than  2,000  food  and  cover  strips 
for  wildlife  in  77  counties.  The 
State  cooperates  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

Study  of  deer  management  (at 
Holly  Shelter),  W.  D.  Robbins. 
Jr.,  leader.  This  project  is  set  up 
to  determine  preferable  deer 
foods,  with  the  ultimate  goal  of 
habitat  improvement  work. 

Wild  turkey  restoration,  Rob- 
ert J.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  leader.  Areas 
have  been  selected  to  be  set  up  as 


refuges  to  permit  building  up  of 
the  turkey  population  so  that  the 
surplus  can  move  into,  or  perhaps 
be  transplanted  to,  favorable  habi- 
tat where  there  are  few  turkeys 
or  none  at  all. 

Groundwork  for  a  farm-game 
restoration  program  —  featuring 
quail — has  been  laid  during  the 
past  few  months  by  T.  R.  Mitch 
ell. 

Law  Enforcement 

Largest  of  the  administrative 
sections  is  protection  and  law  en- 
forcement, whose  101  men  are 
charged  with  patrolling  the 
State's  33,000,000  acres  to  check 
fish  and  game  law  violations. 
Chief  of  law  enforcement  is  C.  D. 
Kirkpatrick.  Under  him  are  su- 
visors  for  the  five  divisions  into 
which  the  State  is  divided  for  pro- 
tection work:  Tom  L.  Rollins  of 
Asheville,  Robert  F.  Logan  of 
Statesville,  J.  Harold  King  of 
Smithfield,  E.  L.  Nicholson  of 
Burgaw  (resigned  July  15),  and 
E.  P.  Keen  of  Washington. 

During  1946,  protectors  at  work 
in  the  State's  21  districts  arrested 
4,385  persons  for  violations  of  the 
law — more  than  one  and  a  half 
times  as  many  as  were  arrested 
in  the  two  previous  years  com- 
bined. In  the  first  five  months  this 
year,  protectors  made  1,829  ar- 
rests. 

Educational  work,  which  in- 
cludes preparation  of  pamphlets; 
assisting  organizations  with  con- 
servation meetings  and  programs; 
newspaper  and  radio  publicity; 
and  publication  of  a  quarterly 
magazine,  is  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  L.  G.  McLean.  Fiscal  mat- 
ters, weightiest  of  which  is  the 
accounting  of  hunting  and  fishing 
license  distribution  and  receipts, 
are  handled  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Esther  C.  Williamson. 


The  woodcock  is  the  only  bird 
in  the  western  hemisphere  whose 
upper  bill  is  movable  and  the  beak 
can  be  used  like  a  pair  of  tweezers 
to  grasp  food  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 


Unlike  other  members  of  the 
deer  tribe,  both  sexes  of  the  Bar- 
ren Ground  caribou  have  horns, 
although  the  horns  of  the  female 
are  shorter  than  the  male's. 


The  brain  of  an  adult  elephant 
weighs  about  eight  pounds. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
Division  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
Period  July  1,  1946  to  June  30,  1947 


EXPENDITURES 

Administration  „   $  28,830.82 

Fisheries  Supervision.  _  ____   19,865.20 

Fisheries  Investigation  ._  _     4,634.68 

Fish  Hatcheries  (5),  Operations..  ..    _   62,608.27 

Law  Enforcement...     267,816.13 

Game  Management     3,766.91 

Management  Areas  and  Refuges       28,373.36 

Education  and  Training...    _  _   9,763.51 

Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration   55,517.33 

Miscellaneous  Accounts         68,072.89 


Workmen's  Compensation  ($2,533.73) 
Retirement  Fund  Contribution  ($9,979.32) 
Emergency  Salaries  and  Bonus  ($51,433.64) 
Insurance  and  Bonding  ($1,245.51) 
Development  of  Public  Fishing  Waters  ($2,880.69) 
General  Expense  ($8,532.34) 


Total  Expenditures   ._  .....$557,781.44 

RECEIPTS 

Sale  of  Anglers'  Licenses    __  ....$187,233.25 

Sale  of  Hunting  Licenses    __   478,810.27 

Transfer  from  Preceding  Year.  _  ._   195,417.59 

Federal  Cooperation  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Projects  _   34,313.18 

Receipts  from  Management  Areas    1,772.18 

Miscellaneous  Receipts..     1,005.65 

Sale  of  Surplus  Fish    3,596.25 

Sale  of  Pittman-Robertson  Equipment.....       4,291.44 


Total  Receipts      ....$906,439.81 

Credit  balance  as  of  June  30...    $277,626.87 

1946-47  Allocation  for  Acquisition  and  Development  of  Lands  and  Waters.    71,031.50 


Total  Carry-over  from  1946-47  Operations    ......$348,658.37 

1945-46  Allocation  for  Lands  and  Waters      46,036.31 


Total  Money  Assets  as  of  June  30   $394,694,68 


